




NOTE. 

These Addresses were, a 1 delivered, in the 
course of the Session 1855-56, at evening .^cet^ 
ings of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society, held monthly in the Lecture-room 
attached to the Roval College of Surgeons, to 
wliic-li meetings, Students of Medicine were 
specially invited. 

The ohject and operations of the Society, 
at whose instance the Addresses were delivered, 
and are now published, may be learned by 
referring to pages 222-225 of this volume. 
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PREFATORY ESSi!Y. 


_ ^ _ f 

JDVEN during the short period whioL- lias 
elapsed since tlio publication of the former 
volume of these Lectures, such progress has been 
made in tlie sciences? of Life and Organization on 
the one liand, and in the .ixtcnsiou of the know¬ 
ledge and power of the advancing civilized na¬ 
tions of tlv‘ earth, over the wilderness of nature, 
and over the institutions of barbarism, or imper¬ 
fect and stationary civilization on the other,—as 
must satisfy any one wlio reflects on the subject, 
that our antic.ij)ations of the strength and security 
given to tlie knowledge and the powers of ci/i- 
lizijd man,—not simply by tlie influence of religi¬ 
ous feeling over his mind, but by the (mMnation 
of religious feeling witli scientific acquirements, 
which we may hold to b(^ characteristic df the 
present age—are Justified Especially re¬ 
gards those Sciences of Life, there is so Inuch 
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to animate the hopes, while regulates the pi\;- 
gresB of the men of Science of the present day, 
that we* cannot hesitate about regarding those 
European nations, in which the different brandies 
^'natural Science are most earnestly prosecuted, 

. hs the main* instrument now employed by Pro¬ 
vidence for fulfilUngt his promise to the human 
race, that they shall “ replenish the eaith and 
subdue it,” and minister to the accomplishment 
of all his designs in regard to it. 

“ The Roman colonies along the banks of 
the Rhine and Panube,”* says Dr. Arnold, 

f 

“ looked out on the country beyond those rivcm, 
as we look jup at the stars, apd actually see 
with our eyes a world of which we kn«w nothing./ 
The Romans knew that there was a vast por¬ 
tion of earth which they did not loiow,—how 
vast it might be was a part of its mysteries. 
But to us all is explored. Everywhere the 
search has been made, the report has been re¬ 
ceived, and we have the full account of earth’s 
resources before us.” * 

It is recorded of Sir Isaac Newton, that he 

expressed himself confidently as to the intro- 
« 

Arnold, Lecture! on Modern Hiatoiy, (Inaugural), p. 29 , 
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(luction of the human race upon earth having 

taken place at a comparatively late period of 

the (iartli’s history^ hec^ause he thought, if a 

being possessed of* the intellectual powers, and 

of the moral and social qualities wlych are 

1 

ractcristic of Man, had existed onrf the earth’s 
surface as long as it has betn circulating round 
the sun, it could not have happened, that so 
much of Creation would have remained unkTiown 
do’wn to his time; and if we reflect on the ex¬ 
tension botli of science, geological, geographical, 
and physiological, and of art, mechanical and 
chemical, since the time* of Newton, we shall 
sec abundlmt indications of the truth and im- 
^ portaiico o^liat observation, as applicable to the 
couiitryinen of Newton, and to the science of 
Europe since his time; and especially to those 
sciences which are the most immediately con¬ 
nected with the practice of Medicine. 

It is not yet a century since such knowledjje 
has been acquired as to the constitution of the 
earth’s Atmosphere, and the connection between 
it and Vitality, as could have justified the grajid 
but vague assertion of La Voisier, that the whole 
organized world is the offspring of the Air; and 
already our knowledge on that subject has 
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acquired such extent and precision, that we can 
point out, Jlrst^ the different qualities, mechani¬ 
cal and. chemical, which niiist, during the whole 
time of which human natui^c takes cognizance, 
'■have actuated all the different kinds of inorganic 
^ •matter, soliu, fluid, and gaseous, hy which the 
atmosphere is coiay''Osed, and satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain many and great chfinges, past and present, 
on the earth’s surface, resulting from these laws 
of inanimate matter. Next, we can specify the 
essential and characteristic office assigned by 
Nature to each of the forms of organized beings, 
brought into existence and supported by living 
powers, and knowm to have existed only during 
what we call geological periods;—-^o vegetable, 
structures first, which we see to be maintained Ky 
those living powders,—cdiiefly out of the inorganic 
constituents of the atmosphere, in vii-tue of their 
exclusive powrer of decomposing carbonic acid 
aiid fixing carbon, \yith the aid of light,—but 
partly also of the remains of former generations 
of organiztid beings ; and to animal stnicturcs 
next, which are directly or indhcctly dependent 
on those vegetables for nom'ishment and suste¬ 
nance, but always under tliat very i)Ociiliar condi¬ 
tion, that the li<»ing power whereby any pait of 
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the animal structure^ttaches to itself matter duly 
prepared in the vegetables, is granted to it for a 
short time only; “•although the, depo»lto;'y of 
forces, which compel fregh matter of the same kind 
to follow the same course, it must s'^n be tht5ffe* 
no longer and the more energeiically it has , 
exerted its living qualities ,*1116 sooner it must 
lose them. Losing these, and gradually reverting 
to the condition in which it was, before teing 
taken into any organized frame, this matter con¬ 
stitutes the different animal Excretions, which 
we must regard as necessary ^teps in tliis process 
of retrogressive assimilation. 

We ea*sily perceive, therefore, that the parts 
^of an animal structure, and the peculiarity 
of their vital action, by which those excre¬ 
tions are kept uj>, must be equally essential 
to the continued preservation of the health 
and strength of the whole, as the main¬ 
tenance and living agency of the organs des¬ 
tined to tlie recc})tion and assimilation of its 
ingesta ; butw'c could not have anticipated, and 
indeed have only very recently ascertainedL 
that portions of the matter continually taken 
into living animals, and performing its office 
there, not only lose tlieir beneficial living power, 
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but acquire various, and often rapidly effective 
deleterious powers, and unless the provisions for 
their, expulsion arc sufficicRt, beeome the most 
uniform and almost the yiost deadly of poisons^ 
*^It is onlj|i under the benignant influence of 
, a certain degree of Light, and within narrow 
limits of Temperatdi'e, (for the mainie nance of 
which, both in the animal frame itself, and in 
the external world, provisions of extreme in¬ 
genuity have been made), that the vast Chemical 
Circulation, which some have termed the “ T<mr~ 
hillon Vital,'"* others, perhaps more corrcctlj’, the 
“ Balance of Organic Ncature,” is continually 
kept up in the atmosj)hcre around us; resulting 
in the reproduction—we may even say the 
successive Creation—of the living inhabitants of 
that atmosphere, vegetable and animal; in such 
numbers, that we might suppose them to bo 
eternal, but for the eviden(;e that “the world 
existed for many ages without them;” and of 
such variety as we might well suppose to be 
infinite, were it not that we can distinctly 
specify a comparatively small number of “ Types 
of structure” in each department of organic 
nature, to each of which many families are seen 
to conform under certain modifications, and 
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wliich have been tjierefore justly held as iiidi* 
csations of “ imity of design.” 

Tlie grand systerB of Life, thus defined with a 
precision formerly iinkno\^T:i, comprehends, and 

S I 

assigns their proper limits to, n^ny of tlie 
Sciences w*hich have of late yeais fixed the 
attention of mankind,—^not*only the descriptive 
sciences, Botany, Zoology, and Anatomy, human 
and comparative,—of extinct as well as existing 
species,—but the higher sciences of Chemistry 
and Natural philosophy,—as modified by Vitality 
as Avcll as indcpendcntl}’^ of life, and as indi¬ 
cated by the records of •Geology, as well as 
making themselves known to the observer of 
‘ the changes of the present day;—and of Psycho¬ 
logy as constituted by the observ^ation of Mind 
in all its departments, even in tlie indications 
of the Providence of our Maker. All these 
sciences are the efforts of human intellect to 
comprehend one grand design, strictly called 
“ The Vast Miracle that still goes on, in silence 
round us,” because proved to be carried on in 
opposition to the powers wliich, in all other cir¬ 
cumstances, regulate the changes to which the 
same matter is liable; and we should be ani¬ 
mated rather than disappointed by the reflect- 
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tion, tliat human genius long since been 
found capable of sketcliing, in outline, all the 
stops, of the process. 

" See plastic Nature working to this end, 

The atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place,, 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

See matter next, ^ith various life endow'd, 

Press to one centre still, the gen’ral good. 

' Sec dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegotata again ; 

All forms that perish, other forms supply 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and die.) 

Like bubbles on^lhe sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 

Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole. 

One all-extending, all-preserving sovl 
Connects each being, greatest with the Ihast; 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 

All served, all serving; nothing stands alone; 

ITic chain holds on, and where it ends unknown.”* 

But while we acquiesce in this ultimalo admis¬ 
sion of ignorance, so far as liumaii observation can 
carry us, let us farther assert with confidence, 
because we know it from a higher authority than 

our own nature, that one main object has been, the 

# 

maintenance of a kind of Nervous System, ana¬ 
logous to thatof many other animals, similarly pro- 


* Pope’s"Kssay on Man, Ep. iii. L. 8. 
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tectod by a curious ^rangeinent of bones, simi¬ 
larly served by organs of sense and by ninscles 
of instinctive and volyntary motion, and similarly 
nourished by lielp bf a great variety of living 
powQrs, which the teims Sense aijd Instina* 
naturally rev*.al to the mind,—but to which has 
been assigned the higher ^ifBcc of furnishing 
conditions under which a Mind, formed after the 
image of the Divine, shall be connected *with 
an organised structure,—made its temporary 
inhabitant, and endowed with the power of 
reproducing its structure and properties. 

While we liave attained^ witlun the period of 
which we'speak, knowledge sucli as never be- 
%foTC was ir\ the contemplation of mankind, as 
to the mode in which all vital actions are carried 
on, their essential conditions and connection 
with one another, as seen in all chisses of living 
creatures, we have acquired likewise such 
additional extent and precision of knowledge lis 
to the essential nature of the changes which are 
wrought on them in the course of Diseases,—as 

to the inodes in which the external causes of 

• 

disease are themselves produced, and those in 
which they modify the course of tlie vital 
actions,—were it only as to the difl'erent kinds of 
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Epidemics, resulting from tlie morbific poisons, 
and the analogy of their influence on vitality to 
that of the poisons contiijually formed in the 
living body itself,—^as can liardly fail to enable 
* Bpedical adyisers, in many and different circum¬ 
stances, to disarm Disease of its terrors. 

When we consider, again, the improvements 
in many useful arts,—^upon* the Steam-engine, 
and 'Its application both to navigation and rail¬ 
way travelling witliin the present century,—the 
connection of that mode of communication with 

the Electric Telegraph, which, so far as intclli- 

/ 

gence goes, may be said to annihilate distance 
between the points so connected,—thb improve¬ 
ments in the Arts of war, giving to.tlic nations, 
of Europe, so decided and unapproachable a 
superiority over all others;—simultaneously 
with these, the discovery of Gold, both in 
Australia and California; the extension of our 
S(?ientific knowledge both of stonns, and of 
euiTents at sea; and at the saino time the 
extension of the means of Education, lately 
so earnestly prosecuted, both in Europe and 
America;—above all, when wc remember that 
these advances have so quickly succeeded the 
general promulgation of the doctrine of Free 
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Trade,—wliich wc* may hold to be, when 
duly uuderstood, simply the recognition of the 
Christian principle, i)f doing as we w(Md he 
dom hf, as the first la\v of Commerce;—when 
we recollect that here, likewise, geifiiis in tMf? 
preceding age has so completely anticipated the 
acts of human wisdom in tlie present, that the 
sublimity of poetry in the following lines seems, 
to us, at this day, to have been exchanged for 
the solemnity of Prophecy ;— 

“ The tiine shall come when, free as seas or wind. 
Unbounded Thames shall flow foj all mankind. 

Whole nations enter Avith cai?h swelling tide, 

And 8ca& hut join the regions thej divide ; 

Earth’s distant ends our gloiy shall hehold, 

And thol^ew’ world launch forth to seek the Old;— 

And when we observe, farther, that this grand 
and simple Christian prmci])le, no longer con¬ 
fined to the (;loset or tlie academy, is now held 
out as the leading topic of mutual coiigratiilatioii 
in the convivial meetings succeeding the paci¬ 
fication of Europe,—“ Dieu merci, nous savons 
tons, aujmirdliui, quo le principe dc la richessC 
des pcuples e’est le travail; que le commerce ne 
s’etablit que do productcurs a prudiicteiira; et 

* Pope. Windsor Forest, L. 397. 
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qae, par consequent, Vactm.t& de tws voistns, est 
aussi cssentielle quc la notrc, au developpement 
de 7\6tic profiperite • Qtio rporsonne no cherclic • 
^ done a nous divisor, qar personne n’y reus- 
Slra.’’* ¥7e can rliardly fail to rccojpiize, in 
tlicse different and apparently unconnected 
changes, the elements of such an extension of 
.Power and C^ivilization, in tlie next generation, 
as we cannot regard as the result merely of un¬ 
assisted' human exertions. We have, besides, 
Jilready such information from individual enter¬ 
prise in those wi(|e-spread, rich, even populous 
districts, both of Asfti and Africa,t wliich have 
remained, nevertheless, uj) to the present day, 
almost absolutely unknowm in any parts of tlic^ 
world from which they are separated either by 
oceans or deserts,—as we may suppose to be the 
destined forerunners of civilization in them all, 
provided only that such civilization is attem])ted 
on the principles, which Experience has shewn 
to be adequate to the purpose. 

♦ From M. Fersigny’s speccli at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
‘May 7, 1856. 

t Wc need only mention the names of Captain Basil Hall, 
the visitor of the Loo Ghpo Islands, Lieut, Burton, the British 
traveller to Medina and Mecca, and of Drs. Barth and Overwog, 
the German missionaries in Africa. 
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And if we ask, what are the results of ex- 

V 

pcricncc in this matter, I apprehend the only 
answer we can 
justified likewise hy any exercise of judg¬ 
ment, which we can bestow on it| viz., wc* 
must shew to the inhabitants of those districts 
of the earth that w’e poss(?S8 the power, not 
only to control tliem in war, but to confer on 
them many and lasting benefits in peace; 'and 
farther, not only tliat we possess the })Ower, but 
feel liie obligations to exercise it for their benefit, 
at least as much as for our owji; and what is 
meant by this, but that wo wish to have inter¬ 
course with them, as Christians and as men of 
♦Science; and to be guided by the obligations 
which we {low see that these titles impose. 

I think it is only doing justice to the memory 
of my Father, to (piote here a few sentem*.es from 
a volume of his KSermoiis wliicli were published in 
1814, and compare them with the statements df 
some of the authors of the most aiiknowlcdged 
reputation, who have written since that time as 
to the Extoiisioii of Christianity over the Earth,^ 
to shew how exactly his views on tliis subject 
appear to he in process of re^isation. 

“ The religion of the Gospe4 has found its 


retiyn is one which is#amply 
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way throughout every difijculty which opposed 
it; unsupported at first by human genius, un- 
aideds^by learning, and altogether unprotected 
by power, it yet, by its owh inherent evidence, 
■tas subdu^^d gradually every institution, either 
of classic refinement or of barbarian policy; 
it is at this hour Che religion of every j)cople 
who arc wise, or great, or progressive, among 
mankind; and the mark of civilisation and 
capacity in all the nations who at this inoincnt 
inhabit the earth, is procisedy that of their 
being, or not yet being, the disciples of the 
Chrisllan faith. In the n(^xt place, wherever 
the G ospel has spread, it has been ' efficient in 
raising the human race to greaten* ^exaltation of 
mind, and great(‘r capacity even of present 
hapj>iness, than all the* records of former ages 
could shew. 

“I am well aware that the character of indi¬ 
viduals, and of Tiutioiis, who call thomsolvtis 
Christian, is yet far below tlio design of jVo- 
vidence. But while the vices and the follies of 
^ineii are ever retarding the merciful will of ilufir 
]\LMker, the retrospect of eighteen hundred years 
must shew us, thajb there is a design carrying 
on in the present hour, which man can never 
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ck^feat; and that the misery of men or of 
nations is not because they are, but because 
I hey are not Cliristiai^. 

“ The prophecies wh^ch the Gospel records; 
in particulai*, long before its arrh&l amon^ 
1 nankind, the'wondrous prophecy to Abraham. 

‘ that in his generation all Ihe nations of the 
earth should finally be blessed,’ arc now in the 
career of accomplishment. While we look back 
to the history of eighteen hundred years.^ we are 
I'll titled to judge in some measure witli regard 
to th(' luture; and those trutli^i which, through 
so Tiiany (’■enturies, have pl-cvailed alike over 
the ^vise and over the barbarous, which have 
!?rought wijfhin their pale the voluntary sub¬ 
mission of" human kind, we are jtistitied in 
lu;heviug to bo tJie great tnithfi of \Wiicli man 
was in want; and which, tlicrcibre, are finally 
to prevail, while human nature remains the 
same. 

“ Of tlie future, however, we must ever con¬ 
jecture darkly; and of the coiudusion of so 
many centuries of prophecy, when the human 
race are to tciininate ‘ in one fold,’ and under 
the guardianship ‘ of one shepherd,’ we in the 
present hour must remain unconscious. But 
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there is another evidencer(in my apprehension 
still greater) which we all feel, and which in 
itself'is the real and pivsvailing evidence, by 
which the Gospel is fijaally to arise to its pro- 
*inised doibinion. ^It is the evidence of oiir own 
hearts; the conscious correspondence which we 
jkel, between the system of Christianity, and all 
that our fallen but ardent nature implores of 
divina Truth; the belief, therefore, that the 
AVord of God ‘ will grow and multiply,’ from 
its oAvn inherent energy, in every future age, 
as it did in the dark and disastrous days of the 
Apostles. 

Do you pass the bounds of time, and look 
and pray for aU you love, that thej^ may knotv 
the happiness of eternity? Then 1 appeal to 
all your htarts, whether there be any other Faith 
that man has ever been taught, or any other 
obedience that man can ever perform, which in 
your belief can fit him for the greatness and the 
purity of a future life—than the faith and the 
obedience of the Gospel ? In our usual hours 
we are blinded with the illusions and the dust 
of time. But in hours of seclusion and of prayer 
we can see farther; the hopes of every age since 
man arose have looked to some future scene, 
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where the wicked# shall .cease from troubling,, 
and the weary shall be at rest;’—^to some final 
scene where God ohall ‘wipe all teardf’ from 
every virtuous eye; wfecn a kingdom shall begin, ^ 
‘ whefe only reigneth righteousness.* ^ 

“ To such ends no other system that you . 
know conducts; for such exaltation no other 
preparation which yoU feel is adequate and 
while the dark scene of time is thus jnade to 
close in glory, your imagination itself,can con¬ 
ceive no other system of discipline by which it 
can be attained, than by thq faith, the purity, 
and the obedience of the Christian.”* 

* “ The gi'cat proof of the Divine nature and 

truth of Christianity,” says M. Chevalier Bun¬ 
sen, “ is its power of regenerating the world. 
This regenerating power has shewn itself twice; 

]>y the moral and intellectual revival of the 

• 

ancient world, after the downfall of the univei*sal 
empire of Komo in the fifth Christian century; 
and by the moral, intellectual, and political 
revival of the modem world, after the down * 


* Rev. Archibald Alison. Sermon x. On the Evidence 
which arises from the Accomplishment oi^rophocy. 1S14. 

C 
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fall of the omnipotence of „ papal Rome in the 
aixteentlu 

Whatever there cxists^of great, of hopeful, 
and of redeeming, in th^ present state of the 
Iftrinan race, is the effect of Christianity. This 
is the true, progressive, and comforting fulfil¬ 
ment of all prophecies of Christ himself, and 
oi His Apostles; and of all those prophetic 
words and deeds of the ancient Tvorld (princi¬ 
pally, not exclusively, of the Jewish), which 
speak of a reign of truth and justice upon this 
earth.”* 

f 

“ Outward means of constraint,” (says Hum¬ 
boldt), “ skilfully disposed civil institutions, iind^ 
long-continued habits of servitude, may indeed 
produce union^ by taking away sepjirate national 
existence; but tlie feeling of the unity of man- 
kiiul^ of their common humanity, and of the 
eijuiil rights of all portions of the human race, 
lias a nobler origin; it is in the inmost impulses 
of the human mind, and in its religious convic¬ 
tions, that its foundations are to be sought. Chris¬ 
tianity has pre-eminently contributed to call 


* Bunsen, Hippolitus and his Age. 
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forth the idea of J;he unity of mankind, and 
has thereby acted beneficially on the ‘ human¬ 
izing of nations’ their manners and insti¬ 
tutions. 

Deeply interwoven from tho first with * 
Christian doctrines, the idea of humanity, has, 
nevertheless only slowly obtained its first recog¬ 
nition. Even the personal freedom of entire 
classes of men long found no protection in 
Christian states, and even among ecclesiastical 
proprietors and (jorporations. Such unnatural 
impediments, and many others which still stand 
in the way of the social and intellectual advance¬ 
ment and ennoblement of mankind, will gradually 
vanish. The principle of individual and political 
freedom is rooted in the indestructible conviction 
of the equal rights of the whole human race; 
and mankind, as one great brotherhood, ad¬ 
vance towards the attainment of one common 
object—the free development of their mckal 
faculties. 

“In depicting a great epoch in the history of 
the world, that of the empire of the Itomaqs 
and the laws which they originated, and of the 
beginning of the Christian religion, it was fitting 
that I should, before aU things, re(;al the man- 
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uer in which Christianity ei^arged the views of 
mankind, and exercised a mild and enduring, 
although slowly operating, influence on intel¬ 
ligence and civilization.” 

' •w, ( 

r 

“ There is a true system in Theology, however, 
as in other sciences; and the world is still 
struggling to ascertain what it ia;—^progress is 
madei and patient thought is rewarded, in 
theology as in Other sciences.” f 

I 

“ Who is so sagacious that he can tell what 
political revolutions are to occur, what dynas¬ 
ties are to continue, or what new discoveries 
arc to he made in Science, or what inventions 
in the Arts ? Who can ‘ map out the earth for 
a thousand years hence,’ and tell what kingdoms 
or republics will then occupy the place of those 
which now appear on the stage ? Let him look 
at Babylon, at Tyre, at Petra, and Tadmor, and 
Alexandria, and Athens, and Rome, and Venice; 
and then let him undertake to tell what London, 
apd Paris, and Vienna will be tlien ? But in 


* Humboldt’sOosmos, vol. 11. p, 199. 
t IJaruos' (from Amcfica) MisceJlantsoos Essays, pp. 325-348. 
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all that unknowiiP future, there is one thing 
that the eye sees clearly, and whose existence is 
beyond a doubt. ^ it is Christianity^ pervading 
the earth, controlling all classes of mind, regulate ^ 
ing* all laws, directing the intercourse of**all 
nations, meeting the highest wants of the world.* 
It has been demonstrated that the Christian 
religion cannot be destroyed by arms, by power, 
by wit, by learning. No experiment has been 
more fairly made than this;—to .determine 
whether Christianity could be exterminated by 
imperial power, by argument, by ridicule, by the 
sword, the pen, or the faggot. It is settled too, 
that Christianity takes hold of great elements 
in the miild of man ; and that much as man 
may dislike it, ‘ the world will not let it die.’ 
It is the only religion now that has the inherent 
power of self-propagation. Paganism extends 
into no new regions ; Mahomedanism has long 
since ceased its efforts to bring the world under 
its control; Superstition is becoming content 
with its conquests. The fires on all their altars 
are dying out; and it is only Christianity that 
preserves the vitality of an inextinguishable 
flame. It is certain, too, that Christianity 
shews a remarkable affinity for the best form of 
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mind that the world has developed, for the 
Teutonic, and especially the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
It was early in the history cqf the nations that 
^ poured in from the noirtli, and overran the 
Eoiiiaii emfiire, that* they were brought under 
.the power of Christian truth, and abandoned 
their superstitions for the faith of the Gospel. 
In most respects that mind is the best in the 
world. It has more energy and power; it is 
better adfipted to the sciences—to patient toil, 
to enterprise, to the useiul arts. It has more 
of that spirit of Adventure which developcs the 
resources of nations, wliich covers the face of the 
land with cities, the fields with harvests, and the 
ocean with vessels of commerce. It is more 
imbued with the love of liberty, and less liable 
to be controlled by the sceptre of tyranny, or to 
be fettered and debased by superstition. It is 
now the ruling mind of the world, and is 
extending its conquests every year. There is 
now scarcely any portion of the world that does 
not feel its power; and when its conquests are 
ntade, they are likely to be permanent. It is not 
so much the conquest of anns, as of intellect— 
not the triumph of tlie sword so much as of the 
mariner’s needle*, the telescope, the quadrant, 
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the blowpipe, the power of steam, and of the 
press. Now it is undoubtedly the fact, that 
Christianity has attached itself by indissoluble 
bonds to tins class of inind. Its developments, 
have been in close (jonnection witlf the ChrtSp 
tian religion. Rough at first, fierce, warlike,. 
barbarous, it has been subdued, refined, civilized, 
by its connection with Christianity, yet without 
losing aught of its energy or power. In connec¬ 
tion with that mind, Christianity h^s shewn 
some of its richest developments, and is now 
found in all parts of the eartl^; and alike by arts, 
by literature, and by faith,* is coming in contact 
with all tlie heathen mind of the world.” * 

“ In Ij’aitli and Hope the world will disagree, 

' But all mankind’s concern is Charily; 

All must be false that thwart this one great end, 

And all of God that bless mankind or mend." 

Poi'E. 


* Tb. p. 350, 351. 




ON THE 

CHAEACTEE OF GOD, 

AS INFERKED FROM THE STUDY OF HUMAN 

ANATOMY. 

A LTHOUGH I cannot address you now as 
I could on former simila]; occasions, as at 
least a teacher, if not a praclitioner of medicine, 
I can stUl plead an unabated interest in the 
Velfare of medical students, and an increased 
desire for tlieir spiritual progress. It is said 
to be an ecclesiastical canon in reference to those 
who have entered into holy orders—“ once a 
priest always a priest,” and so I would say, 
“ once a physician always a physician,” signi¬ 
fying by the term “ owce,” more than twenty 
years of direct connection with medicine as a 
profession. 

I propose on this occasion, as still counting 
myself one of yourselves, to \)ffer you some re¬ 
flections on certain problems, which your studies 
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mHst compel the thoughtfkl among you often to 
consider, and as often, it may be, to leave un¬ 
solved. 

m 

The nature of these ^problems will appear, if 
T* try before you to* answer the question, “ What 
is tlie cliaracter of God as inferred from the 
discoveries of anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
• logy, in other words, as learned from the study 
of Physical life and death ? ” 

In discussing this question, I propose to in¬ 
quire how fai* the study of Biolog}'’ displays the 
wisdom, power, apd benevolenc,e of the Creator, 
how far it dis})lay‘; 'the ahseneo, or the opposite 
of these. Biology is a comprehensive term for 
the Science of Life in its fullest sense; but 1 
limit myself on the present occasion to animals, 
and cliiefly to man, and I offer no detailed proof 
that they display in the structure and action of 
their living organs endless examples of exqui- 
site contrivance. Our time is too short to admit 
of a lengthened consideration of the Argument 
for Design, easy and delightful though the task 
■ would be. But its demonstration is superfluous 
here. I will content myself with observing 
that:— * 

1. No sound intellect can avoid perceiving 
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that animals exhibit in their bodies what, for 
want of better language, we must call instru¬ 
ments, implements, macliincry or apparatus, 
admirably fitted to produce the effects we every 
day see them producing. This len^h every* 
sane man, whetlier Atheist, Deist, or Christian, 
must go. That the eye, for*example, is good 
for seeing vith, the ear for hearing with, Jhe 
hands for working with, and the f<‘et for walking 
with, none but a fool would be afraid to confess. 
Beyond that point there may be endless differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Perhaps Ggd made the eye 
and gave it to man to see witii V Perhaps the 
eye made itself, witliout any reference to the use 
which man might make of it? Perhaps the 
skull made the eye to fill up the cavity which 
would otherwise have existed on either side of 


the nose ? Perhaps the eye was not made at 
all, but existed from eternity ? Perhaps it was 
not given to man to see with, but happening 
to have an eye, he turned it to account, and 
fell to seeing ? 

Wilder speculations than the wildest of those 
“ perhapses” have been nttered by the lips of 
unwise men; but none has bteen so unwise,as 
to deny the remarkable fitness of the organs of 
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the human body to do thpd work, whether it be 
regarded as their preordained work or not, which 
they* are actually found doing. The inevitable 
conclusion which mui^ be reached by every 
"■honest student of animal structure is, that if 
eyes were not made to see with, hands to work 
with, and feet to walk with, they could not 
have served better for seeing, working, and 
walking, had they been made for these pur¬ 
poses. ^ 

2. But if this be the case, who will believe 
that they were ^lot expressly designed for such 
purposes? "V^Tio'does not believe that they 
were ? A man may quite honestly doubt for a 
moment that he exists at all; but only for*a 
moment; for were he non-existent, his power 
to doubt would be non-existent also, and thus 
his nearest approach to self-annihilation is but 
the ebb of a tide which immediately returns in 
flood, and rises higher than before. Men may 
in like maimer reason themselves into the 
momentary fancy that the apparatus or machi¬ 
nery of animal life does not point to the exist¬ 
ence of a marvellous machine maker; but such 
a fancy is soon ‘exchanged for the irresistible 
and abiding conviction that a living creature is 
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in all its parts a wonderful monument of power 
and skill. 

On this point, the .^irect and indirect ttesti- 
mony of mankind is eqijjilly unanimous. I do 
not imagine that it would be e^sy to fi/id a mar?'’ 
who could meet his own eyes in a looking-glass, 
and affect to say, that he sincefely and abidingly 
believed that they had found their way into his 
head by chance, and were only by accident 
suitable to see with. At all events, the ^ majo¬ 
rity of mankind would not envy him his sorry 
belief. Fortunately for us, the opposite faith 
is indelibly printed on our hearts long before 
sophistry ha5 any power to make us sceptics. 
Among the endless questions with which an 
intelligent child plies a willing listener, there 
never occurs a query implying a doubt that 
eveiy part of the birds and beasts which it loves 
to talk about was created for a wise end. It 
takes for granted the general doctrine, and is ^ 
only curious to know what the particular use of 
the certainly useful wing, or foot, or other organ 
is. Its oracle may be puzzled to reply to its 
pertinacious demands, why, for example, a crow 
is black, and a swan white, orwhy an elephant 
has a trunk and a camel has not; but it wfll 
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never be necessary to pen^ade a child that there 
is some reason for these differences of endow¬ 
ment, and some end to be served by them. 

Nor is this one of the delusions of childhood 
which pajses away with its bloom. If the cliild 
grow up to be a woman, she may care as little, 
perhapg be able Ms little as when a child, to 
reduce to a formal proposition her belief, but 
you will not reason her out of it, and you can 
do little to deepen it. She would smile at you, 
or pronounce you an unwise trifler, if you offered 
to demonstrate that her ears were really made 
to hear with, and are not accidental cavities in 
her head, or that she is justified when she 
speaks in using her tongue for the purpose. « 

And if the child grow up to be a man, how¬ 
ever simple and untutored be may be, he will 
be found practically holding by all tliat our 
Natural Theologies, and Bridgewater, and other 
•Prize Essays have undertaken to prove. He 
will not thank you for demonstrating to him, 
that he is right in standing on his feet rather 
than on his head, or think the more of your 
wisdom because you engage to shew that those 
skilfiil hands of Jiis were tramed and fashioned 
to be sldlfuL You may puzzle him, or weaken 
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his faith,, but you caupot originate it, or greatly 
strengthen its power. 

And further, it is not only unspeculative 
women or untutored hien that are found holding 
such doctrines, nor are they the poetical deliv-^* 
sions of illogical minds. The majority of the 
great anatomists and naturalists from the earliest 
days have rejoicingly confessed the same belief, 
and expatiated on it. The continual occurrence 
in all medical discussions, of such terms as 
organ' and function," is enough to shew 
how dccp-roolod is the conviction tliat every 
living creature possesses a muftitude of instru¬ 
ments for the production of certain ends, and is 
<K)ntinually employing them to fulfil those ends; 
and the single tenn “ organism” which includes 
both plant and animal, is the condensed expres¬ 
sion and memorial of this conviction. 

It would be easy to illustrate by quotations 
from the writings of distinguished anatomists* 
physiologists, and naturalists the truth of those 
statements, but this is unnecessary. Let it 
only be remembered that to maintain in being ^ 
even a creature very low in the scale of e^iis- 
tence, and that for a single day, requires a v<iry 
nice adjustment between the quantities of fo^d, 
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drink, and air that enter ijs body; between the 
amount of repose which it enjoys, and the 
amount of exercise which it takes ; between the 

< 9 

alternations of tempera^ur6 to which it is suc- 
•oessively ^exposed ; and between the number, 
power, and skill of its enemies, and its ability 
to vanquish or ev^de them. Yet not only do 
we find this lowly creature maintaining and 
enjoying its individual existence for days, and 
weeks, and months, and even years, but we 
know that it has descended in unbroken line, 
from a series of ancestors who, for hundreds of 
centuries, have £cpt their torch of life unex¬ 
tinguished, and have transmitted it burning as 
brightly to the existing representatives of the 
race. Between, for example, a single butterfly 
of last summer, and the first of its species, think 
what a countless army of butterflies, including 
ova, caterpillars, and aurelias, has marched down 
the plains of time, for thousands of years, and 
what a sum of life has been realized, in spite 
of all the hindrances to its realization ; and then 
call to mind that this vast sum of life has not 
been a fortuitous result, but the direct product 
of the nicest life-producing machinery, working 
in the nicest way, and no detailed argument will 
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be needed to shew thi|t this machinery must owe 
its existence to a mechanician of great wisdom, 
power, and skill. Think, further, that every one 
of ns has (;ome dowrf bv living steps all the way 
from Adam, and that for each of our •countle&s--* 
ancestors his or her life was a battle from the 
cradle to the grave, and yet l&o far a victorious 
battle, that we are here to-day as full of life as 
they were ; and however you explain it, you 
must admit that all the conditions of human 
vitality must have been most nicely adjusted, 
otherwise we had never been here to rejoice 
that we ai*e living, or to ask*what the condi¬ 
tions of human vitality are. 

^ But if the conclusion be reached that living 
organisms were designed and constructed by 
some intelligent Being or Beings, the fiirther 
conclusion cannot w'cll be avoided that the 
Maker and Maintainer of those wmndrous living 
machines must be God. It is true that a wisdonl 
short of Omniscience, and a power short of Omni- 
potfence might be sufficient for the creation and 
preservation of beings lower in the scale than man., 
The greatest of the angels, we might suppose 
to have gifts adequate to such a task; yet the 

mightiest of them aJl is but a creature Hke 

D 
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ourselves, and would refer us to God as the 
source of all his ^visdom and power. Sooner 
or later even if solving the problem only of an 
insect^s life, we should find ourselves conducted 
a solution to the throne of the Eternal. And 

f> 

where human life is the problem before us, 
and we realise it 4n our own consciousness as 
inseparable from a spirit which can commune 
wit'll God, an instinct planted by Himself, bids 
us debar every mere creature from coming 
betweeh us and Him, and none other will we 
call our Father in Heaven. If, indeed, we 
believe that we A'eje made in God’s image, we 
must believe that we are made by Him, for the 
signet with which He has impressed the stamp 
of a divine origin upon us, belongs to the glory 
which he will not give to another. The Great 
Seal of the Monarch of the Universe no inferior 
being could touch and live. 

• Into the question, much debated, how far 
conviction of the presence of design in the 
bodies of animals, compels belief in a Personal 
Designer, I do not enter. I take for granted 
the affirmative, and that it is your frith, my 
present object noj being to lay the foundation 
of the argument for design, which time does not 
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allow, but to consider certain alleged contradic¬ 
tions or qualificjations of it, which the recent 
progress of biology is declared to have brought 
to light. I leave Also altogether unconsidered 
the important question, how far is tour beljei^ 
that in God our Maker and Preserver we live, 
move, and have our being, a conclusion which 
we could have reached without the help of a 
direct revelation; how far have the Scrtpiures 
taught us the doctrine ? It may suffice to notice 
on this point, that from the testimony of heathen 
antiquity, and the appeal of St. Paul to the 
philosophers of Athens wl\p 'heard his address 
on liars’ Hill, we are assured that men igno- 
•rant of the Scriptures, reached, and accepted 
the belief, that mankind w^ere “ the offspring 
of God.” It is certain, on the other hand, 
that the majority of us have learned in veiy 
early life this doctrine at once in all its 
fulness from the Bible, and can only very imper¬ 
fectly discover in later life to what extent we 
inherit as a birtluight an intuitive belief that 

there is a -God, the Creator and Sustainer of us 

* » 

and of all other creatures, to what extent our 
unaided intellect would conduct us to the con¬ 
clusion that such a God there must be. 
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There can be no question that the modern 
faith of the civilised world in God, even on the 
part of those who despise the Scriptures, is 

r C 

largely gathered from theiA: there can be as 
4ittle question that the faith of the truest Chris¬ 
tian saint in God, is but in part founded on his 
direct revelation of himself through Christ, and 
in the Scriptures. But it is enough for me, 
without asking whence the conviction reached 
your minds, that I may reasonably assume that 
you believe that “ God made the world, and all 
things therein,’* and “ glveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things.” 

Now this great doctrine that every living 
creature is a monument of divine power, wisdom,' 
and goodness, is one which I am sure, from my 
own experience, a student of medicine often 
finds it very hard to hold by, and yet it is most 
desirable for his own sake that he should have 
a&i earnest faith in it. 

I believe that there are very few thoughtful 

young men who are not struck at the outset of 

their medical studies with the evidences of won- 
« 

derful and merciful design which the daily lessons 
of the teacher of aijatomy and physiology supply. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine an honest 
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open intellect not filled with admiration, when 
first made familiar witt the construction of the 
eye, the ear, or the hand, the architecture of the 
skulV the mechanism <if the heart, the valves of i 
the veins and the like. But a reaction of feel¬ 
ing by and by follows. 

In the First place, certain of the accompani¬ 
ments of anatomical study are 'not such are. 
most favourable to the cultivation of emotions 
of reverence. The wondcrfulness of life can in 
many respects be fully studied only in the dis¬ 
secting-room; but it is not best appreciated there. 
The ghastly, corrupting carcass on the anato¬ 
mist’s table, seems rather to forbid than to en- 
* courage admiration or awe. Wliy trouble our¬ 
selves in searching out and adoring the beauty of 
life, when the end of it all is this horrible loath¬ 
someness? Better far that the dust of the 
earth had remained dust, or had changed only 
into beautiful minerals, or graceful flowers, than 
that it should have passed into a thing so revolt¬ 
ing and vile as this! This feeling is as natural 
as the one which for a time it altogether dis¬ 
places ; but it should be taken along wdth that 
other feeling, not permitted* to tisurp its jjace. 

It is a startling truth, assuredly, that the end 
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of all corporeal beauty sbould be the most for¬ 
bidding ugliness, and thal the stately temple of 
manie' graceful body should become a thing 
hateful to every sense, r The moral aspect of 
Biis strange truth I will presently return to; 
but, in the meanwhile, I seek to urge on the 
younger students present, not to Jet it • banish 
the other truth already referred to, as in sensi¬ 
tive arid imaginative natures it is liable to do. 
We must not lose sight of the glory and gi’ace- 
fuhicss of the living body, because the aspect of 
the dead one horrifies us. The ruin may he 
hideous, but the unruined edifice was perfect, 
commodious, beautiful, and stately. And the 
greatness of the contrast between its first and * 
its last condition, may help us the more fully 
to appreciate the multitude of marvellous beau¬ 
ties winch the destroyer has so utterly eifaced. 

That a perception of both truths is quite 
possible, many doubtless of the senior students 
daily realise. Ask John Goodsir or John 
Struthers if their dissecting-room experiences 
have made them indifferent to the proofs of 
design which the bodies of animals afford; or 
rather do not asic them, for their whole works 
by anticipation reply. 
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The late famous anatomist of this school of 
medicine, Barclay, a hard-headed, clear-thinking, 
rather roiigh-mannere4 man, not at all addiqted 
to give public expression to his religious emo¬ 
tions, once a-year, when he completed the" 
demonstration of the bones of the head, and 
just at the close of his lecture, as the class 
was rising, pointed to the skull he had been 
describing, and said, “ So you see, gentl'emen, 
there is a God!” He prefaced this ^sudden 
utterance by no remarks formally preparing his 
hearers for receiving it. He^paid his class the 
just compliment of believir/g, that through the 
minds of tlie more thoughtful at least, a train of 
reasoning had been passing similar to that 
which occupied Ids own mind, and he troubled 
them with no more than tlie conclusion to 
which he believed that they and lie had to¬ 
gether come. 

Such a conclusion, if once reached, will not be 
easily efiaoed. By the majority of medical 
students, the dissecting-room is rarely visited 
after they take their degrees. The memory o.C 
its discomfoits soon fades away, whilst the 
great lesson of design, if once learned tl^re, 
rises into additional clearness and prominetice. 
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Let those, therefore, who»are too sensitive to 
overlook the discomforts of the dissecting-room, 
endure them for the sake^ of the great truths 
which it can teach to alj willing to learn them. 

• • SeconcKy, Fronj a very different cause the 
conviction of design is enfeebled in the minds 
of youtliful students of anatomy who are con¬ 
scientiously desirous to become proficients in 
medicine and surgery. Their first year of 
study is, upon the whole, a pleasant initiation 
into a wonderland of knowledge, but with the 
second year comes the conviction that the 
number of mere facts in anatomy (not to speak 
of other sciences) which the studeilt heeds to 
master is so great, that he must w'ork almost 
entirely at their mastery, and leave all conclu¬ 
sions but those which are direct and of imme¬ 
diate professional interest, till a more convenient 
season. Moreover, between the longed-for title 
0L surgeon or physician, and the long worn one 
of student, is interposed the ordeal of an exami¬ 
nation where ignorance of any science will be 
pxcused sooner than ignorance of anatomy. 
With such convictions it cannot be matter of 
surprise or blames that a student should re¬ 
gard the question of design as only a disturb- 
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ing element in his ^studies, and put its con¬ 
sideration far from him. The various points 
in the conformation qf the skull, the brain,.the 
organs of the senses* an^ the important viscera, 
the course of the aiteries, veins, and rferves, and' 
the microscopic structure of every tissue must 
be more or less perfectly learned. And to learn 
them implies the study one by one of many 
thousand facts, each of which, in order'to be 
studied, must be isolated and considered either 
as if it had no relation to other facts, or at most 
in its simplest relation lo them. Such a mode 
of investigation necessarily excludes all thoughts 
of the human organism as a whole, the parts of 
‘which are subordinated to a system. The stu¬ 
dent is in the condition of one wlio can no 
longer look at an edifice with the eye of an 
architect interested only in its design, and indif¬ 
ferent as to the quality of its materials, and the 
exact shape of its doors or windows ; but mus\, 
with the anxiety of a builder following a work¬ 
ing-plan, study the size, shape, and quality of 
each stone, the course of each chimney and 
water pipe, and every other item, however insig¬ 
nificant, which is essential to the integrity of 
the edifice. 
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I sympathize keenly with the student thus 
chained down for a season to mere facts, and 
count* him excused, whilst thus occupied, from 
the study of final causes. He has indeed no 
*(jhoice, for as soon as we concentrate our thoughts 
on any s(jience in its relation to some issue near 
at hand, we throw our mental eye out of focus 
for ;ts more remote relations, and many a one 
has fjermanently become intel](‘ctually short¬ 
sighted thereby. But this condition of things 
should be but a transient one with the student. 
He may have no alternative whilst rowing across 
the gulf which separates the Alumnus from the 
Medicus and Chirurgus, but to row wdth his 
face turned away from the land of freedom and' 
promise towards wdiich he is rowing; but if he 
row stoutly, he vnW soon be on the shore, and 
free to gaze all round the horizon; and even 
whilst toiling at the oar, he may often find time 
to turn his head and refresh his eyes, by a 
glimpse of tlie distant hills towards wdiich he 
gazed from the shore he is leaving, and which 
he will be welcome to climb when the shore 
before him is won. The most busy student has 
his Saturdays, and* Sabbath Days, and holidays, 
when, without any hann to his progress in the 
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practical details of medicine, he may recal the 
conclusions which, 'at an earlier period in his 
student-life, he has reaphed in reference to* the 
mark of God’s creative hand on all organisms. 
He will often, also, hear expositions in the 
lecture-room wdiich, whether intended or not to 
have the effect, may keep alive his faith in God 
the Creator. And at worst he need not slpy 
that faith, but only consign it to slumber till, 
cromied with the long-coveted honours,of his 
profession, he can awake it and nurse it into 
fulness of being. 

^ 9 

Thirdly, Tlio hindrances tO a hearty belief in 
the body of man being a monument of Divine 
power, wisdom, and mercy, which the revolt- 
ingness of that body when decaying, and the 
intvi(jacy of its structure at all times present, 
are as nothing compared to the hindrance 
I have now to mention. An enthusiastic stu¬ 
dent will soon find the dissecting-room a pleasant 
place, and the many minutiae of anatomy will 
not deter a diligent one from pursuing it in 
all its relations. But when the young student 
first visits the hospital, his faith in God as the 
wise and merciful designer of man’s body, mifst, 
in sympathising natures, undergo a painful shock. 
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He goes round the wards, we will suppose, 
with an intelligent senior, who describes to him 
the more important casc^. Here is one patient 
propped up with pillov'g, and panting for breath. 
He has hot lain down for weeks, and the dread 
of suffocation which looks out from his strangely 
anxious and imploring eye, compels him to 
snatch what repose ho can in liis uneasy 
posture. He has, as the senior explains, dis¬ 
ease of the heart.” Certain of its valves are not 
( 

fulfilling the purpose they were designed to fulfil, 
and hence his sufferings, which death only will 
terminate. 

Here is a second, trembling lest you touch 
his bed clothes, and quivering from time to 
time with scarcely endurable agony. He has 
disease of the knee-joint, and the senior 
whispers wall have his leg taken off to-morrow. 
And so that articulation on which the Professor 
‘of Anatomy expatiated in special lectures as 
abounding in the most skilful arrangements for 
combining strength, flexibility, and rapidity 
. of easy motion, has suffered such destruction, 
that it is not only useless, but so injurious, 
by neutralising or deranging all the otherwise 
healthful, life-sustaining arrangements of the 
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body, that it must be, removed, however harsh 
and perilous the.process be. 

Here is a third, haggard and wan, beseeching 
the dpctor for more laudanum, as he has no rest 
night or day. He has cancer of the^tomacl^, 
and will linger long before death release him 
from his sufferings. * 

Here is a fourth, a virtuous and once a 

j 

beautiful woman, but lupus has eaten away half 
her face, and the disease is still spreading. 

We will look at but one case more. It is 
a relief to the student to turn to it, for the 
patient has a bright eye, and s'ays with a smile, 
though his*breath catches a little, that he is 
better, and feels that he needs only the air of 
his native hills, to which he is presently going, to 
make him all well again. He is far gone in con¬ 
sumption, and has not many days to live. 

The cases 1 have selected from diseases, 
which are not necessarily the result of trans¬ 
gression of the physical and moral laws under 
which we are placed, are doubtless extreme 
ones, but it is exactly such that strike a student 
on his first visit to a hospital. And though 
extreme, I need not tell those present that &ey 
are not rare. A visit to any large hospital will 
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exhibit them all, or if ^ly are wanting, their 
places will be found supplied by others os 
severe, as painful, as forbidding, and as much 
shewing, or appearing to shew failure or defeat 
of merciful design. And if om* student visit a 
special hospital wdicre all the cases ai*e of one 
kind, the apparent failure will be still more 
striking, from the cumulative force of the mul¬ 
tiplied examples. Suppose a lecture on the 
exquisite adaptation of the lungs for respiration, 
delivered to tlie patients of a consumptive hospi¬ 
tal ; or an exposition of the perfection of the 
eye as an opuca ‘1 jnstriiment to the inmates of 
a blind asvlum ; or a disi^jiirse on the har- 
monious mutual dependence of the fimctions of 
the body to a man tortured by stone. 

I liave iaricied myself giving such prelections; 
and how iny tongue clave to the roof of iny 
mouth, and the consumptives conglicd me 
•dowui, and the blind people caught up their 
sticks as weapons of offence, and the suflbrcr 
from stone begged me to take his place for a 
few minutes, and see what I thought then of the 
harmonious mutual dependence of the functions. 

The facts I hi^yc mentioned are unquestion¬ 
ably startling and sad. They drive some 
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altogether from mcdi^iie as a profession. They 
tempt such as prosecute its practice to abandon 
it. Fortunately for those who continue in its 
ranks, the first painful^ impressions wliicli the 
spectacle of great suifering occasion'’., beconje 
like other first impressions, deadened by repeti¬ 
tion. Other impressions, also, come in to 
lessen their effect. The selfish and unreason¬ 
able complaints which suiferprs too often make, 
produce a diversion in favour of the siiectator’s 
feelings. Ainon^ the daily incidents of even 
the SM< Iciest sick ward, amusing events occur 
t.o ligliicn the. tragic darkness whicli otherwise 
prevails. The conval(.'sccnis are ready to cheer 
and assist the distressed. The medical atten- 
<lant has the unspeakable comfort of knowing, 
that howevcir mysterious may be the origin of 
the anguish around him, he can generally do 
someihiiig to lessen it, and often can enthely 
rcmovi\ it. And the patient is not seldonp/ 
ready lo declare, that the moral gain to him 
from his snfibrings has been such that he counts 
them a small price to have paid for such a reward.* 

* The first surgical operation which I saw porfomied in 
the Edinburgh Infirmary, soon after becoming an apprentice 
there, was the amputation of a sailor's leg above the'^knee. 
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But, important as sucli aspects of suffering 
may be, in lessening its painful, pressure upon 

Thcf spoctacle, fur whicli I was unprepared, sufficientlj 
horrified a boy fresh from school, especially as the patient 
underwent tlic operatioi? without tho assistance of ansestheticB, 
which were not introduced into surgical practice till many 
years later. Some days after tho operation, when the horror 
of the first shock had passed away, I resolved to visit the poor 
felloe, who happened to be a namesake, and see if I could 
renderliim any little service. I went, however, with no little 
hesitation, expecting to find him in the same state of suffering 
and prostVation as I had seen him in before, and fearing that 
I should only distress myself without doing him any good. I 
was agreeably surprised, however, and indeed amused, to find 
the invalid half propped Mp in bed and intently occupied with 
a blacking brush, borrowed from the nurse, polishing the single 
shoe which in six weeks or a month at suonoHt, he might hope^ 
to wear. I could not help smiling in hi>s face, and wishing 
him a speedy rctuni to his shoe, which at once became the 
text of a cheerful couversation. The ludicrous inappropriate- 
ness as it then seemed to me of the patient's occupation 
relieved my feelings, and its perfect appropriateness as it 
seemed to himself, relieved bis ; for, as 1 learned more fully in 
subsequent conversations, his groat concern was to count the 
hours till he should roach a fishing village in tho south of 
England, where his mother and sister longed for his return. 
He made an excellent recovery, and reached his home in safety. 
After this experience, 1 became a constant visitant on my own 
account to all the wards, and in the course of four years mode 
many a strange acqu&intauce. 1 refer here to the circum- 
atance, that it become the ground of an earnest recom* 
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the hearts of those who witness it, they do not 
logically dispose of the difficulty which its 
existence puts in the way of full faith in the 
argument for design J i\either do they readily 
or strikingly impress young students, Or otherir 
wise than gradually affect the convictions of any. 
Moreover, the student may i^airly regard the 
problem before him, not as that of diseme 
mdudfiff mfferirig, but of disease frustrating 
design. Though a phthisical lung occasioned 

I 

no inconvenience to its possessor, it would be a 
perplexity to the student of final causes as a 
derangement or failure of tlie apparatus essen¬ 
tial to the oxygenation of the blood. Though 
a diseased heart were neither the seat of pain, 
nor the cause of suffering in other organs of the 
body, it would be a problem to the Teleologist 
as a hydraulic engine, which by the wrong 
action of its valves, was misdirecting the cir- 


mendation to the young student who is distrensed by the 
spectacle of suffering, to intereat himself in the welfare of the 
sufferers. A feeling which may otherwise readily grow morbid, 
is turned into a wholosome and profitable moral exercise. The 
text sculptured on the front of the Edinburgh Infirmary, “ 1 was 
sick and ye visited me,*’ has a blessing in it for the visits as 
well as the visited, as our Saviour emjfhatically teaches, and 
as all who have obeyed its implied command have realised. 

E 
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culation of the blood, and by the exalted 
momentum, and frequency of its stroke, was 
dejstroying itself, and j^juring all the other 
organs of the body.In ti*uth, we cannot, 
during the life o^ an organism, discover other¬ 
wise than imperfectly, to what extent design 
has really or app^ently failed ; and when death 
copies, it cuts the knot which we had vainly 
tried to untie so far as the problem of suffering 
is concerned, and leaves us a painless body, 
which the very spirit that has left it might 
dispassionately study as a machine in some way 
marred and disqualihed from fulfilling its original 
design. 

Let us then put the thought of pain aside, and 
look at each diseased body as a watchmaker 
may look on a deranged chronometer sent to 
him for repair. Let us further concede to the 
student sceptical of design, that, instead of 
' enduring for three score years and ten, the 
majority of human organisms fall into hopeless 
disrepair in a half, a fourth, or a tenth of that 
period, and that the pathologist has some morbid 
phenomenon to point out in nearly cveiy body 
laid upon the anatomist’s table. Let us further 
walk under his guidance round the museums of 
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pathology, and scrutinize with him all the mis¬ 
shapen limbs, and disorganised viscera, which, 
in his strange enthusiasm, the pathologist styles 
“beautiful” specimen- of disease. And hav¬ 
ing done so, let us not affect smooth phrases, 
or try by nicely turned sentences, to evade 
acknowledging that a stiff joint, a blind eye, a 
deaf ear, a palsied hand, or a hypertropjiied 
heart is justly teraK^d a useless, imperfect, 
defective, or disordered j)iece of workmanship 
wliich has failed of its design, if a moving joint, 
a seeing eye, a hearing ear, a working hand, or 
an unpalpitatiiig heart be justly termed a perfect 
piece of workmanship which admirably fulfils an 
exquisite design. It may, as in truth it does, 
become us when speaking of the wwks of God 
to let our wt)rds be few, 'whether in the way of 
praise or blame; but let us not stand up to affirm 
to others that Good is good, and refuse to listen 
when they reply that Evil is evil. God has 
not asked this at our hands, and will not thank 
us for such mockery. 

Are we compelled then to abandon our faith 
in design ? Let us see. In the first place, how' 
was the notion of such a thiiig acquired ? Had 
the earlier anatomists the privilege denied to us 
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of dissecting immaculate bodies ? So far was 
this from being the case, that their opportunities 
for .anatomical study wer^ far fewer than ours. 
The bodies of criminals#executed in the fulness 
' of health' and the maturity of their physical 
powers, have been examined by many of the 
living supporters ‘of the argument for design. 
Deaths on the battle-field have been still more 
prolific of examples of undiseased bodies; and 
the records of civil hospitals, and of private 
surreal practice, aboimd in illustrations of deaths 
from external violence which left the greater 
part of the frame nininjiu*ed, to witness to its 
original integrity and beauty. 

Let us choose then between the alternatives* 
which alone are open to us:—^Either, 1. Certain 
human organisms which are more accessible 
after death to us, than they have been to our 
predecessors, were in life absolutely healthful, 
and are perfect monuments of design, whatever 
may bo the case with the bodies of those who 
died of disease; or, 2. Those organisms, like 
all others, were in some respects diseased, and 
our doctrine of design has no corresponding 
reality in nature. ^ If we choose the first alter¬ 
native, then, there do exist certain faultless 
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examples of design, and we must acknowledge 

its existence, in whatever way we dispose of the 

many, real or apparent examples of its failure. 

If we choose the second alternative, and admit 

that the morbid anatomist ^ds soiAething jto« 

claim for his science in the least morbid body, 

then it appears that it does hot need a faultless 

example to convince us of design, for it must be 

• 

acknowledged that in spite of disease, the great 
majority of mankind have always possessed a 
firm and lively faith in final causes. This 
faith has been bom and grown to maturity, in 
spite of no one being able *to find for himself 
or shew t6 others a perfect illustration of the 
‘ object of his faith. Nor is this faith the fruit 
of any sophistical juggling of themselves by 
men willing to be deceived. It is the conclu¬ 
sion to which the clear eye of common sense 
has led mankind. In truth, paradoxical though 
it may seem, we must accept both the alterna¬ 
tives named above. On the one hand all human 
organisms, even the most highly endowed, are 
imperfect, and only partially fulfil the end for 
which they were created, so that our proof of 
design always fells short of mi absolute demon¬ 
stration. On the other hand, the most diseased 
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or abnormal body is to so great a degree perfect, 
that it forces upon us faith in design. 

AH'that we can be called upon in either, case 

m t ^ * 

to do, is to admit design/,o the extent that it is 
^manifested*; and in^ neither case can we excuse 
ourselves for refusing to admit its existence to 
the extent of its manifestation. The difference 


in this respect between the most healthy and the 
most diseased body, is one only of degree, so far 
as the question is one merely of logic. Judge 
of this for yourselves, putting, as we have 
agreed to do, the entire problem of suffering 
during life out of cojisidcration. Anatomy and 
physiology would be, even in theiv practical 
bearings, almost impossible studies, if disease 
did more than very partially mar design. The 
bodies, upon which are demonstrated to you the 
structures of the human frame, are in the ma¬ 


jority of cases the remains of those who died 
of disease, and they retain the permanent marks 
of its action. Yet after all, how much has 


disease left unmarked. Every soft organ of one 
body may be the seat of tubercular deposit, 
and nevertheless the skeTeton is so perfect that 
every bone and'j/jint may be fully‘studied. 
One or more bones of another may be diseased, 
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but all the nerves an(J blood vessels are intact. 
In a third, the heart is hypertrophied or 
ossified, but the other muscles are perfectly 
nonnal, and the orgaq^ of tlie senses present 
themselves of unusual beauty. In ^truth, it 
requires, after all, so small an amount of organic 
change to kill the stoutest man, th;it many a 
corpse seems to the ordinary eye without a 
blemish; and others, if you except tha one 
fatal mark which some single organ bcfirs, have 
no morbid sign upon them. So much*is this 
the case, that I affirm, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that a few rare cat3es excepted, the 
majority even of diseased bodies present far 
^oro examples of amply fulfilled design tl^an 
they do of its real or apparent failure. 

It is impossible, then, to neutralise the proofs 
of design in the structures of the human frame 
by adducing proofe of imperfection in it. We 
do not so judge the works of men, Paley’s 
famous watch, even if it had been the choicest 
Greenwich chronometer, would have proved, on 
inspection, full of imperfections. Not one of its 
wheels, we may be sure, was perfectly circular. 
No two of the teeth on their pircumferenoe were 
of the same length. The spring was unequally 
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elastic in different parts : cthe letters on the dial 
were not straight, and the halves did not close 
together exactly. Yet Paley most justly reasoned 
that no intelligent perscui could for the first time 
gamine'such a ^atch, and doubt that it was 
the work of a human or other agent who had 
devised it -to exechte certain movements, which 
it did perform with great regularity. It is 
quite* true, that hitherto it has been found 
impossible to construct a chronometer which 
shall be an unerring time-keeper, but even an 
ordinary watch keeps time so well, that all 
acknowledge it to Jbe a remarkable monument 
of human power, wisdom, and skill; ‘and though 
it has been proved equally impossible to discover 
a human organism without a blemish, and most 
organisms have many, yet the most blemished 
among them proclaims itself to have been fear¬ 
fully and w'onderfully made, by none less than 
4.he Divine Maker. 

You must not then abandon faith in design. 
Disease is disease, and imperfection is imper¬ 
fection, but design also is design. I shall return 
to the two former presently, but once more let 
me plead with you in behalf of the last. 

Let me suppose that we all with undivided 
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purpose set about deiboiistrating the fallacy of 
the doctrine that the human body displays 
Divine wisdom and sj^ill. To pro^e that our 
hands are clumsy, nlis-shapen, purposeless, 
imperfect instruments, we construct f>y means 
of them, after following a lengthened series of 
processes involving many of the nic?est mani¬ 
pulations, certain cutting knives or scalpels, 
and other apparatus, which we think do us 
much credit as ingenious devisers an^ con¬ 
structors. With these, as dissecting instruments, 
we anatomize the fingers of dead men, and are 
thereby enabled, it should seem, to shew that 
though those instmments do us credit, our 
fiands which made them do their Maker (if in 
truth they had a maker) no credit, either in 
design or execution. To help us in this hope¬ 
ful undertaking, we fashion, after multitudes 
of failures, a very imperfect copy of our eyes, 
which we call a microscope, and looking through ' 
it at dead eyes, are able to demonstrate that 
our own living eye is as fortuitous and unsuc¬ 
cessful a piece of mechanism, as we have already 
triumphantly proved our hands to be. En¬ 
couraged by this success, we fiirther employ 
our useless hands and eyes in making a rude 
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imitation of part of onr®ear, which we call a 
stethoscope, and by means of this have the satis¬ 
faction of (j.scertaining that the hearts of living 
men are ill-contrived ipumping engines, and 
that their lungs aise indifferent bellows. By the 
patient use, moreover, of each of our faculties, 
and the prolonged exercise of all the organs of 
thQ senses, we discover how to construct 
apparatus which shall effect the analysis of 
chemical substances, and thereafter by distilling 
the brains of men in retorts, and calcining their 
bones in crucibles, and boiling their muscles 
with acids, wc hav^e, as it appears, the comfort 
of learning that our brains, and bones, and 
muscles, are useless, accidental jumbles of manj^ 
very ordinary ingredients. 

Truly those are strange conclusions, and the 
nature of the road which we have been required 
to travel in order to reach them, is proof suffi- 
'cient of their absurdity. Our useless hands 
must be rendered pre-eminently useful before 
we can prove that they are utterly useless, or 
only by chance the opposite. Our blind eyes 
mTist exercise the clearest vision before we can 
prove that we are* not entitled to see with them. 
We must weary our brain with thinking, weary 
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our limbs with working* see and hear, and speak 
and taste, and touch and handle, whilst we 
provide ourselves witl^ those instrijirients pf 
scientific research, by mdans of which wo are to 
shew that our brain was not intended to be an» 
instrument of thought, or our limbs instruments 
of work, that we have no business to be seeing, 
hearing, speaking, tasting, touching, handling, 
or if we have, it is because we have acquired 
the power by chance, by use and wont, by prac- 
tice, or I know not what, but by something else 
than original birthright or d(!liberate design. 

I have been obliged, for brevity’s sake, to 
I)ut the argument in an exti-eme and unrounded 
sfiape, but it is worth your consideration. If 
the loathsomeness of the dissecting-room, or the 
intricacies of anatomical study, or the anguish 
of the hospital, ever tempt you to shrink from, 
or ignore, or deny the existence of design, turn 
from the dead to the quick, from the patholo¬ 
gical specimen to the pathologist, from the 
agonized suflerer to your healthful self, and bid 
your distracted spirit become the disciple of 
your free body. One glance across the day¬ 
light landscape, or the midnight sky, 'with those 
bright eyes of yours, one feat of dexterity per- 
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formed by those nimble hands, one race won by 
those swift feet, one song sung by that cheerful 
voice, with the most passpg thought of tlie won¬ 
drous mechanism which*'has been called into play 
to execute your will, and you will ask God to 
forgive you, that you ever doubted that he was 
your Maker and Preserver. 

^ And now to return to disease : if the frus¬ 
tration of design still appal you, and foresee¬ 
ing that your turn to illustrate its frustration 
is coming, you shudder at the cruel victories 
which disease wins, remember that its triumphs 
are less striking than they often seem. Death 
makes woful ruin of all the glories of design, 
yet death in itself does not contradict it. 
The life of every mortal creature runs round 
a cycle and then ends, or changes into a higher 

life. The death of a plant which has lived out 

* 

its allotted season contradicts no law of its being, 
and disappoints no matured expectation of ours. 
Neither does the death of the caterpillar, which 
dies into a chrysalis, nor the death of the chry¬ 
salis, which dies into a butterfly, nor the painless 
death of the butterfly, even if it have not pro¬ 
vided for the continuance of its race. Nor does 
the death of men when they die in peace, full 
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of years, and put oflF tffis mortal, only that they 
may put on immortality. It is the prematwre 
death of the great majority of man|(ind which 
perplexes us, and the shflfering which preludes 
and accompanies the path of^nearly all to the 
tomb. This prematurity and agony of human 
death are awfol problems, altogether beyond the 
power of secular science to solve; nor do I desire 
for one moment to deny that they formidably 
conflict with our faith in design. Yet it. is the 
case that they cause the proofs of design to stand 
out in greater prominence against the dark back¬ 
ground which they supply. Consider only that the 
living generation of men is the smitten remnant 
of the whole race of Adam, and that our blood 
is more or less poisoned by all the distempers 
which have afflicted the thousands of generations 
who have gone to premature graves before us, 
and then look at what we nevertheless have done 
and are doing as workers. Steamboats, Rail¬ 
roads, Locomotive Engines, Lighthouses, Electric 
Telegraphs, Crystal Palaces, Lancaster Guns, 
Floating Batteries! These, and a thousand other 
things are our handiwork, and they prove that 
we are more wonderful machines than any 
one of them, or all of them together. If the 
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steam-engine be a moihiment to the wisdom, 
skill, and power of James Watt, what a monu¬ 
ment is Watt himself, o^whom the steam-engine 
was but one inventionf to the wisdom, skill, and 
•power of God,-^vho gave him the ability and 
skill to construct not only that machine, but 
hundredi^ of others. All man’s works, even his 
wicked ones, considered simply as shewing 
inventive and constructive skill, first praise liim, 
and then through him lift a higher praise to God 
who made him. 

If therefore in sad moments you are sceptics as 
to design, and find* no reassurance in contemplat¬ 
ing your own vigorous bodies, turn to the nearest 
piece of human handiwork, palace, or church, or 
railway bridge, or ocean steamer. Each of 
these is the Kcalised Idea of multitudes of beings, 
every one acting as a wondrous automatic 
machine, skilfully realizing the end for which it 
sets itself in motion. And who are those beings? 
Not angels, or demigods, or demons, or men 
retaining Adamic perfection, or even patriarchs 
counting one hundred and thirty years a short 
span of life, but men of like passions with our¬ 
selves, the decimated inheritors of all the weak¬ 
nesses of their race. Yes, in spite of it all, Anglo- 
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Saxon and Celt, Tenion and Buss, are with us 
to-day, to build palaces of peace, and equip fleets 
of war, to fight battles of the Alma, tq defend and 
to take Sebastopol. indelible marks of God’s 
fashioning and preserving hand are on every man, 
even the weakest and frailest, and will be found 
on all the sons of Adam to tile end af time. 

• 

The argument for design, then, is one which 
cannot be gainsaid, but there is a great^ differ¬ 
ence betw-^ecn a logical conviction and a living 
faith, and multitudes, without denying design, 
practically disown all belief ‘in it. Is it worth 
while, then, cherishing the belief tliat God 
has wondrously endowed the bodies of us and 
of other animals, or may we as well cast the 
belief aside ? Are there not facts which, though 
not logically disproving beneficent design, yet 
run so counter to it, as to make it not only 
difficult, but even distasteful to believe in it ? ' 
So it is asserted. Let us consider, then, certain 
questions which will bring these alleged facts 
before us, including, for a brief space, other crea¬ 
tures besides man in our discussion. 

b 

I. Are all the organs^ or parts of an animal 
useful to it? To this the answer assuredly must 




be, that, so far as we j^rceive, they are not. 
A failure to recognize, or at least to admit this, 
isjttlleged to be the great fault of the school of 
Paley, against which, in/ieveral quarters, a strong 
reaction has arisen. Now, although Paley him¬ 
self, I think, is undeserving of this charge, I can¬ 
not say the same of all his foDowers. It is quite 
trye that various of them have looked at living 
creatiures as only so many isolated machines, 
constructed to serve a few utilitarian ends, and 
have prated regarding those ends in a weak and 
dogmatic fashion, which has rendered the whole 
argument for design hateful to many. Men of 
wide sympathies have tired of hearing the most 
wonderful organisms discussed as if they werb 
mere products of the workshop; and men of 
a scornful or satirical temper have sneered at 
the absurd uses which have been assigned to 
organs by those who, forgetting that they were 
dealing with the works of God, insisted on their 
power to explain every part of them. The con¬ 
troversy has come to a height in the endeavour 
to marshal against each other, as directly oppos¬ 
ing and contradictory systems, the Doctrine of 
Final Causes or' Teleology^ and the Doctrine of 
Unity of Organization, one of the great principles 
of Morpluology. The Morphologist who thus 
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hattlos with the Teleoligist, does not in so many 
words affirm that tho organs of animals were 
not destined to be of use to them ; hut he con¬ 
tends that their conhgiVatioii and structure in 
any single creature, are so subordinated to a 
general law of organization, which has reference 
to far higher things than the'special* wants of 
individual living organisms, that it is extrava¬ 
gant to S])eak of ]»eculiar divine provisions for 
the gratification of these Avants. Jt is only 
profound anatomists wlio can discuss the relative 
bearings of morphology {uul teleology, and it 
would bo presumyition in me to attemyit such a 
discussion. But I may, Avitbout presumption, 
oTFer you a brief judgment on the question of the 
conqiatibility of Moipliological generality, Avitli 
Teleological speciality from a Tei^hnologist’s 
point of vicAv. Before doing so, however, let 
me reiriind you that many of the greatest living 
morphologists, such as Ki(;hard Owen and John 
(joodsir, find the fullest Jiarmoiiy between inor- 
pltology and teleology. 

In the first place, then, there can be no 
question that all endeavours to account for the 
Existence of every organ in a particular animal, 
by a reference merely to its use to that animal, 

F 
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will prove fallacious; as the discussion 
must be brief, I will add, that the aesthetic sjrace 
of a useless organ, such as perhaps the crest 
of a humming bird is, ^ll only, in certain cases, 
excuse its uselQ.ssiiess. Such organs as the 
teats in male animals, the teeth in the jaws of 
the fmtaJ whal6, the perfect skeleton-hands 
tightly bandaged within the fingerless glove of 
the seal’s flipper, and many other organs iamiliar 
to us as occurring in the bodies of animals as well 
as in that of man, are of no discoverable use to 
their possessors, and do not appreciably add to 
tlieir beauty. 1 liaye no sjTQpatby with those who 
pronounce it irreverent to call any of the organa 
of an animal useless ; because, in the first place, 
I see not why it might not please God t(» con¬ 
fer upon a creature organs useless to it; and 
secondly, we arc not aflinning tliat tlicy arc 
useless for all purposes, but only that they are 
useless to their possessor, which may he the 
very voijdition of a higher utility. Moreover, 
we only say that they seem tc us useless to their 
possessor, not tliat tlioy ctiriaiiily are. 

On the other hand, however, before passing 
on to the main argument, let me notice that 
there is a remarkable peculiarity about the 
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majority, at least, of^tliose seemingly useless 
organs. They are not hiiitful to their possessor, 
not unbecoming, and not fantastic. In reality 
tliey havt\the stamp* ohutility upon them, onl}^ 
they arc in relation to the anynal, if I •may use 
the phrase, right things in wrong places, or 
right things at wrong time^f in right places. 
Th(j Greenland whale, for example, has no use 
for teeth at anv pericul of its existence, and^efist 
of all hefure its hiJh ; yet teeth are among the 
most useful of animal organs, and it is in the jaw 
of the unborn whale that they are found. 

The fingers of the seal are of no use to it, 
but they are exeellent fingers, and could we, as 
were, uiibandage and unglove them, they 
would prove most admirable digits. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations of this et, hut 
you will not doubt it, and surely th(; conclusion 
from it is not that siu'h organs, because ihey ar(* 
often rudimentary, are defects or botclics, and - 
entitle us to pass upon tlie creatures exhibiting 
them the judgment which liichard III. passt'd 
upon himself:— 

“ I that am curtailed of thiH fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by disscmblinir nature ; 

Deformed, unfinished, sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up.’’ 
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In truth, the structurei^o which we have been 

referring, exhibit not failure but excess of design. 

I^lie Greenland whale has no penuanenit teeth, 

but as if to shew that t!?is‘ is not because they 

were grudged it. either from want of will or 

})ower to bestow them, they are arranged in its 

month for a season, and then replaced by an 

organ quite as w'onderful as the teeth, for which 

it is' substituted. And so, if the Ibre-fiii of a 

seal seem a more paddle or rowing oar, a little 
% 

iTis})ectiou shews that it is not so because tlie 
desire or ability to make it a hand was wanting, 
fur it is a perfect,‘'though gloved, hand; and the 
gauntlet is never thrown down, only because its 
wearer has endowments wliich are enjoyed by iiu 
free-fingertnl, naked-handed mammal. Those 
creatures, and a hundred others, are like ancient 
knights who had ,vow^ed to wear their visors 
always down, but behind wdiose barred helmets 
were bright c^-es and manly faces. I think, 
accordingly, that the older teleologists, although 
ignorant of niorphology, were quite justified in 
considering rudimenjiary organs as in no degree 
'■lUiflicting with the doctrine of final causes, 
which 1 have sought to shew they may be held 
to sustain. But the profound observations of 
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recent anatomical mci^jhologists, have bronglit 
to light relations of structure among different 
animals, and among different parts of the s^met 
animal, such as it V^uld be idle to pretend 
can be explained merely by ^ reference to the 
wants of the single animal. I gladly accept the 

explanation of structures inexplicable in them- 

* 

selves, and serving no conspicuous good, or 
evil purpose, occurring in single animals, ^diicdi 
is furnished by a recognition of the fact^ that a 
mighty plan has been followed in the organiza¬ 
tion of all creatures, no one of which can be 
understood if studied only by itself. 

Let us take an example to illustrate this 
point. If we examined one by one, the hand 
of a man, the paw of a lion, the wing of a bird, 
the flipper of a seal, and the fin of a fish, we 
could shew how admirably they severally served 
for handling, grasping, flying, rowing, and swim¬ 
ming ; but if we went no further we should leave * 
many peculiarities of structure unconnected witlj 
either good or evil purpose in all of them. 

Let the morphological homologist now take 
up the same organa, and he will shew us that 
they may all be represented as modifications of 
each other; the wing being a hand with certain 
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of the fingers elongated ilhd expanded, or if wc 
cliooRC so to express it, the hand a wing with 
the fingers^ shortened and brought close; the 
flipper a hand with thc^iigers contracted and 
bound together, /)r the hand a flipper treated 
conversely; or, best of all, the whole of the 
organs in question may be looked upon as 
modifications of one ideal archetypal form, and 
many of their structural peculiarities may be 
explained by a reference to this relation, which 
cannot be accounted for by a reference to the 
use which its living possessor makes of the 
organ exhibiting them. 

At this point, a mistaken pupil of the homo- 
logist turns round upon the teleologist, and 
says, “your doctrine of final causes thus is worth 
nothing. Instead of each animal having been 
specially constructed with a view to its indi¬ 
vidual Wyants, each is but a fractional item in an 
immense whole, and has been fashioned and 
endowed in relation almost entirely to the part 
which it plays in that whole.” 

Now that this reasoning, at present much in 
vogue, is false, and that if the human eye, for 
example, considered by itself, demonstrate the 
operation of final causes, no exposition of its 
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homologi(5al or other® morphological relations, 
can overturn the demonstration, allow me to 
illustrate by a reference to certain objects of 
human workmanship! \ 

Suppose an intelligent stranger totally ignor¬ 
ant of glass, and of glass-making, to be shewn 
for the first time articles of glass, one by one. 
He admires a window pane as a beautiful 'con¬ 
trivance for admitting light, and shutting* out 
cold, and wind, and rain. He admires w glass 
bowl, such as a finger-glass, as an admirable 
combination of lightness, gracefuhiess, strength, 
and cleanliness. He admirg^ a glass basin as 
an ampler exhibition of the good qualities of 
the bowl. Then he admires in succession a 
tumbler or beaker, a decanter or bottle, a funnel, 
a wine glass, a chemist’s retort, a barometer 
tube, a thermometer, and a Florence flask. 
Each, ho heartily acknowledges, excellently 
answers the end for which it was made. Each . 
is a tribute to the wisdom, skill, and power of the 
glassmaker. The purpose which this artist had in 
view in fashioning each article, the Final Cause 
of its form and qualities, so far as he was disposer 
of these, are all discernible .by the admiring 
stranger, but, for the time, he goes no further. 
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Suppose, however, tlislt at a later period he 
is taken to a glass-house, and told on the 
threshold that all the objects wldch he has singly 
admired as separate hfJtnfan creations, are in 
reality modifications of each other, or derivative 
modifications of one common form. He is 
startled, .hut the proof is offered him. The 
comaion or ar(;hetypal form, as the glass-worker 
shews him, is a hollow ball or egg-shaped vessel 
withfhieck like the Florence flask. Is a ther¬ 
mometer wanted ? tlien the neck of the flask is 
developed or elongated. Is a barometer ? then 
the body of the fi^jsk is absorbed or suppressed, 
and the neck only elongated. A retort is 
shewn to be but a large thermometer with the 
tube bent upon the bulb; a fumiel but a flask 
with the base absorbed away or opened; a bottle 
or decanter an elopgated flask with a flattened 
or arched base; a tumbler, a beaker, a bowl, 
and a basin, the bodies of flasks of different 
sizes; a wine-glass, the body of a small flask 
attached to a foot and stem; and, most unex- 
j)ected of all, the very window pane proves to 
be also a flask, which has been whirled when 
it was hot till it has opened out into a sheet, 
or has been truncated, split on one side along 
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its length, and allowed to flatten. In short, 
it appefirs that as tlie hotanical morphologist 
describes endless organs of plants as but modi¬ 
fications in difierent VSys of a Unf and a stem, 
and the anatomical morphologist deserfbes mul¬ 
titudes of bony structures as modifications 
of a rih and a vertebra, so Ihe vitreous mor¬ 
phologist can describ(i the objects of his s'tijdy 
as modifications of a tube and a halL Would 
a demonstration of this last truth destroy, or 
even weaken, the spectator’s admiration of the 
skill, power, and wisdom of the glass-blower ? 
Would it not exalt that admiration ? If a slight 
difference in manipulation make tlie same piece 
of molten glass become a window pane rather 
than an oil flask, whilst the glass has no more 
natural tendency to become the one than • the 
other, surely the greater credit must redound 
to the manipulator who compels the indifferent 
raw material to obey his will, and changes 
the same hollow ball into a thermometer or a 


funnel as he pleases ? The argument I urge is, 
after all, as old as St. Paul: “ Hath not the 
potter,” asks he, power over the clay,-of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, 
and another unto dishonour?” And Ihe in- 
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ference is that the powei^ is with the potter, not 
with the clay. 

If the same bones, by a small change, can 
become hand or paw, oi^fih or wing, is not the 
proof of special design all the stronger, and onr 
admiration all the greater that in man these 
bones always appear as a hand, and in the lion 
ahyays as a paw; that the bird never exhibits a 
fish’s fin, or the fish a bird’s wing ? For my 
part, *[ welcome the beautiful discoveries of 
morphology, as enlarging and exalting, not 
restricting, the domain of teleology. I am the 
more struck with ^ the proofs of design, when 
I learn that the Creator has, to speak with 
all reverence, rendered the task of conferring 
upon single creatures special endowments more 
difficult to himself, by making each but an 
infinitesimal part of one vast harmonious whole, 
and yet find each separate organism as per- 
"fectly endowed to fulfil the end of its being, 
as if God had had no other creature in the 
universe to provide for but it. And further, 
the homologies and analogies which link creature 
with creature, and make man and the lion, the 
eagle and the swordfish lay hold, as it Avere, of 
each other’s hands (or quasi-hands), as in one 
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sense children of a ^mmon father, fiimish a 
proof of the unity of nature of the universal 
Creator, such as no isolated study, of single 
creatinres could ever suj^ply. 

All the organs of an animal,.then, may not he 
useful to it, but it is none the less ^ monument 
of design. 

Let us now pass to another question. 


II. “ Are all the organs or functions of animals 
graceful or hecomingf'' Here again the answer 
must be No. The subject is not one on which 1 
can enlarge, but in its moral aspect it is too im¬ 
portant to be left unnoticed. I will therefore 
simply appeal to you, whether you do not realise 
in your experience a strange dissonance between 
_your sense of the befitting and many of the phy¬ 
sical phenomena of yom* daily lives. The mode in 
whicli some of the animal appetites and neces¬ 
sities must be met is humiliating. The periodical 
crises in the bodily functions which the digestion 
of food and the waste and change of tlu? tis¬ 
sues determine, have in them an unwelcome 
and forbidding element. The precursots and 
accompaniments of birth and death, are, m some 
respects, such as to make us not wonder tiiat an 
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inspired writer should Cave declared ours a 
vile body.” There is nothing morbid in this 
feeling, although it may readily be exaggerated 
into morbidity. The Decencies of Lite have been 
sacredly cared for.by all wise nations and all moral 
communities, whether savage or civilized; and a 
neglect of them lias always been found accom¬ 
panied by brutish ignorance, or gross depravity. 

r only glance at this topic, and some optimists 
would condemn even that glance, and pronounce 
it an impeachment of the w'isdom of God to 
quarrel with any arrangement wliicjh he has 
sanctioned in our bodies. But such optimism 
is easily disposed of. We have no fault to find 
with the utilitarian arrangements of our bodies, 
but it seems as if grace and beauty had .been 
sacrificed to utility, and our sesthetic and moral 
instincts rise up in continual protest against the 
sacrifice. We may believe that it w^as not made 
without a good reason, and beyond the domain 
of secular science we may find a full explanation 
of the anomaly. But looking at the problem 
from our present point of view, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that if it be a morbid delusion of ours 
to suppose that‘ some of our bodily organs 
and functions arc ungraceful, then we save the 
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grace and peifection ^of our bodies, only at 
the expense of the grace and perfection of our 
minds. Tliis is a less satisfactory scientific 
solution of the difficulty than to impute imperfec¬ 
tion to our bodies, for we know our bodies only 
through our minds, and as all minds are consti- 
tilted alike, and all acknowledge the ungraceful¬ 
ness referred to, it is impossible that we shbijld 
ever be in a condition to shew that the fault 
lies with our minds, not with our bodies. Nor 
would it mend the matter if w’C could, for an 
imperfect mind is a sadder failure of design 
than an impci-fect body. Ij'is enough, how¬ 
ever, to insist that a i)rofouiid sense of disso¬ 
nance and incongruity between our minds and 
bodies in certain of their mutual relations fills 
every heart, so that if we acknowledge that 
some of the bodily organs are not, to our appre¬ 
hension, useful, still more emphatically must we 
affirm that, including their functions, some of 
tliem are not beautiful. licvelatioii may cast 
light on the problem by proclaiming that tlic 
glory of our first parents had become wofully 
dimmed before the eldest of their descendants 
was born. But even revelation adjourns the 
solution of the problem which it admits, by 
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recording of Adam and' Eve words which we 
read with reverence and wonder—“ They were 
both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed.^’ * ‘ 

And iiow another question:— 

III. r Are arty of the organs or functions of 
ottf bodies, hurtful, painful, or injwriom to us f " 
—r have asked this question in order, by the 
reply, to mark a mighty difference between us, 
and, so far as I know, all other animals. Suf¬ 
fering does not attend the healthy exercise of 
any of their orgiins, or of the majority of ours. 
But there is one mighty exception. How much 
suffering does every infant’s birth inflict upon 
its mother! The pangs of a woman in travail 
are an oft-repeated Scripture illustration of tlie 
extremity of hunjan agony, and you know that 
the illustration is not an exaggerated one. The 
maternal sufferings we witness are no doubt 
aggravated in many cases by disease, and in 
normal cases there is always the compensatory 
joy that a child is bom into the world. But 
why suffering at all ? Reasoning simply as 
natural theologians, and multiplying proofs of 
wise and merciful design, we cannot but admit 
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that our effort to establish the existence of this 
in our own wonderful bodies, is traversed and 
shaken 
subject, 

it seems to mere human science, needless and 
unavailing suffering. We can lessen this a little 
by our anaesthetics, but how little, if the amount 
of maternal suffering over the world is taken*iyto 
account, I need not say.* The subject, how¬ 
ever, can only be touched upon. 

We will pass then to a fourth question :— 

IV. Are we or other creatures so endowed 
as necessarily to inflict suffering and premature 

* Since this lecture was given, 1 have found the Bubject 
referred to in the text discussed witli great force, delicacy, and 
boauty in a sermon preached in behalf of one of the Lying-in 
hospitals of Dublin by an Irish Protestant clergyman, the late 
Professor Archibald Butler, a rarely gifted thinker and writer, 
whose early death all who knew him deplore. The sermon, 
entitled. The Adverd exalts Hvman Melaiions^ is from the text 
" And she hrought forth herjirst-bom son^ and torapp^ him in 
twaddling dothet^ and laid him in a manger; because there 
toot no room for themin the inn.'" —Luke ii. 7. It is the 18th 
in a scries (the second) of Sermons, twenty-six in nuzhber, and 
all remorkablo, published by MacmillaSi and Co., Cadbbridge.* 
1856. 


by the fact that every mother is the 
and every idfaiit the cause of much, as 
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death on other creatures when obeying our 
imtincts ^ — To this you will anticipate an 
affirmative reply. We kill without scruple all 
creatures that withstand olir will, hetray enmity 
towards’■us, injure our persons and property, or 
may be rendered available as sources of food, or 
raw materials for the arts ; and we do not merely 
kill 1;hem, but hunt them, delighting to match 
oui‘ instincts, caj^acities, and powers against 
theirs, and rejoicing wlien we gain a victory 
over them. The relation of man to the lower 
animals, however, is a very complex one, and 
it is but a portioh, of the sufierings inflicted by 
us on them, which our consciences justify. Let 
us therefore, to siinjdily the ])roblem, instead of 
discussing the permissible and justifiable injury 
and destruction of animals by man, consider the 
sufferings and death inflicted by animals on 
eacli other; which, as in a mirror, reflect the 
lawful cruelties of man. 

No creatures you know are more exquisitely 
endowed than those which are carnivorous. 
They are justly the favourite text of the expo¬ 
sitor of design in the structures of animals. We 

turn from the lamb and the dove, to admire the 

¥ 

cruel beauty of the lion and the eagle. These 
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fierce creatures fascinate us as soldiers do. 
They are so strong, so swift, so graceful, so 
admirably armed, so skilful at their li^ 5 eapons, £o 
true in their aim, such unerring smiters and 
slayers, that we are tempted, to forget that 
though the battle is for them a righteous one, 
and the victory their just rewarcl, it is Vw Victis^ 
sore agony to the vanquished. From remote 
pre-Adamic ages, the unequal battle has been 
waging, and it still goes on. That one Jiving 
machine, in the perfection of its integrity, should 
be violently taken to pieces, in order that 
another living machine, on a different plan, may 
be repaired with its fragments, is perplexing 
enough. AVe should be astonished if we saw 
an architect dismantle a magnificent Grecian 
temple which he himself had erected and refeiTed 
to as a proof of liis genius and skill, in order to 
build with its stones a Gothic cathedral; and 
our astonishment would be increased on learning 
that it w'as lus im^ariablo practice to regard the 
temple as the quarry of the cathedral. But in 
the living building there is not merely destruc¬ 
tion of an exquisite edifice, but infliction of 
sufleriiig. The carnivorous animal tortures as 
well as devours his prey. I am far from wishing 

G 
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to affirm that there is excess of torture. On 
the other hand, 1 am willing to read a proof of 
the mercy of God, in the bestowment on car¬ 
nivorous animals of instincts leading them to 
kill quickly thch prey; yet often the victim 
itself defeats this aim, md prolongs its suffer¬ 
ings ; aiid it is 'enough to watch a cat with a 
mouse to be assured that long agonies are often 
endured by the innocent prisoner, before it 
receives the covp de grace. Those human vic¬ 
tims who have escaped from the paw of the lion 
or the bear, and those who have left a limb in 
the jaws of the sh^jk speak sufficiently decisively 
on this point. 

The so-called explanations of this myste¬ 
rious clashing of one creature’s endowments 
with another, so that the existence of both is 
rendered impossible, and the penalty of suffer¬ 
ing and death is exacted from the weaker, I 
will not discuss, for none solve the problem, 
and most only entangle it, nor have we time to 
discuss any of them. I wish to impress upon 
you the fact that ages before the appearance of 
man on the globe, death and pain prevailed. 
Creatures endowed so as to live for years, were 
abruptly deprived of life before it was half 
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spent, in order that the life of others might be 
prolonged : and creatures whose instincts led 
thm to shrink from pain, were coppelkd.to 
endure its infliction from more powerful crea¬ 
tures. Design was fhistrated: instincts were 
disowned: and both deliberately. . Let us lay 

this to heart, and acknowledge it to be a great 

• # 

and sad mystery. • 

One other question will dispose of the bnly 
additional point which I can at present con¬ 
sider. 

V. Are wGy huHudiag other living creatures^ so 
organised as to resist the injurious injiiience 
of atmospheric and other external agenciesl^ 

That speaking generally, animals of all classes 
arc organised in relation to the media which 
they inhabit, is implied in the statement that 
they exhibit design. If lungs were not suited 
to the air wliich they breathe, hearts to the blood 
which they propel, blood to the gases which it 
dissolves, feet to the ground which they tread, 
fins to the water against which they beat, and 
the whole organism to those agencies of heat, 
light, electricity, which continually kiiuence 
it, all the other vital arrangements would be 
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unaTailing. And in truth no chapter in the 
argument for design is more comprehensiye and 
striking, than that which shews that He who 
was the mechanician of tlie animal frame was 
also its chemist; that He who gave the riuninant 
animal its complex powers of digestion knew 
all tlie propert:.e8 of the grass which it digests; 
that the maker of the eye was the author of 
light, the fonner of the ear the disposer of 
sound; that, in a word, the whole of the phy¬ 
sical conditions of life must have keen known 
and provided for, otherwise life could not have 
lasted even for one day. 

But this adaptation of living beings to the 
inorganic agents around them, or rather of tlie 
organic and inorganic worlds to each other, has 
been only partially carried out. Volcanoes, 
earthquakes, storms, and other great meteorolo¬ 
gical and geological phenomena have throughout 
the historic period swept away millions of men 
and animals. And in the pre-Adamic ages the 
same causes have led to the destruction of 
countless multitudes of the latter. In truth, it 
seems questionable whether any of the extinct 
Palseozoic races *of animals perished by what 
can be called natural death. They seem, where 
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not exterminated by other races devouring 
them or their food, to have been annihilated by 
great alterations in the relative posityons of sea 
and land, or considerable changes in climate and 
temperature, or in the local chemical composition 
of air, water, and the like, rather than by gra¬ 
dually dying out in consequence of th« fertility 
of the race being exhausted. At all events, in 
the battle with the elements, which all living 
creatures have continually had to wagq, and 
none more than man, the victorj’^ has been often 
against the creature. The triumphs of sun, wind, 
and rain, earthquake, tempest, and volcanoes, 
over animal life and health, and happiness, have 
been countless. Design has gone for nothing. 
Length of days has been precluded ; and suffer¬ 
ing has preceded premature deatli. 

I need not enlarge on this after what I have 
urged in reference to the infliction of pain by 
animals on each other. It is another phasis 
of what, so fan as man perceives, is unavoidable 
and inexplicable suffering. That the Omnipotent 
could have arranged matters otherwise need not 
be proclaimed ; that He has not established the 
peaceful, harmonious equilibrium between the 
organic and inorganic worlds, which might have 
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existed, we see ; but we neither see the end for 
which this equilibrium does not exist, nor can we 
complacently reconcile ourselves to its absence. 

I 

In summing vp this long but imperfect in¬ 
quiry into the conclusions which the study of 
human einatomy waiTants in reference to the 
character of God, we have to acknowledge the 
clearest proofs of power, wisdom, skill, vast 
piirpQse, and great mercy, as belonging to Him 
who has made, and who sustains all things. 
And I earnestly urge u})on you, as a matter of 
duty, to deepen and strengthen this conviction, 
which no honest mind, I am sure, can avoid 
reaching. On the other hand, we cannot deny 
tliat our bodies seem to us, in some respects, 
imperfect; that they have strange marks of 
humiliation upon tliem; that even in health they 
are in certain circumstances tortured by agony, 
and that they are the subjects of endless painful 
diseases. We also find similar though less 
striking indications of seeming imperfection, and 
of certain suffering and premature death, charac¬ 
terising the lower animals around us. 

Mingled good and evil are thus brought 
before us, nor can we separate them from each 
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other, and declare, as a conclusion of human 
science, that all the good belongs to God, all the 
evil to some malignant demon or mysterious 
power. What is evil from one point of view is 
good from another. The jaws and fangs of the 
lion are most cruel when turned towards the 
lamb, but most merciful wheif turiiedL towards 
the lion. The most gentle of ruminant Qua¬ 
drupeds is constructed on a plan so essentially 
the same as that followed in the fiercest car¬ 
nivorous one, that the morphological anatomist 
cannot for a moment doubt that they are both 
works by the same hand. Hp'can shew, indeed, 
in the jaws of the peaceful vegetable-eater before 
its birth, rudimentary tusks, like those of the 
feline animal, which by and Irjr disappear, but 
by them manifestation, even for a short season, 
prove their possessor to be cousin-germun to his 
devourer. 

The good and evil are thus inseparable parts 
of one system; the evil, like a black woof- 
thread shooting at intervals across a web other¬ 
wise, both warp and woof, of gold and silver. 
If we stop the shuttle which throws the black 

Jr 

thread, the gold and silver threads ccaife to be 
woven; if we pull out the black threads, |he 
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whole web is unravelled. Any Manichean doc¬ 
trine, accordingly, which would divide this world 
between two creators and sustainers, the one 
good th 9 other wicked, in'continual strife with 
each other, is untenable. Shall we then rke 
up and accuse the one Creator and Sustainer of 
all tilings, who is the perfection of goodness 
an|i 'full of mercy, of being the Author of Evil ? 
This we will not do. 

Shall we rather content ourselves with for- 

r 

getting, if we can, the evil, and dwell upon the 
probability that there is much more happiness 
than suffering in,the wwld ? Alas! even if 
the probability of tliis w-ere greater by far than 
it is, it would not reconcile us to the suffering. 
One drop of prison is enough to make the 
fullest cup bitter. One aching tooth cheats the 
Stoic of his philosophy, and the Epicurean of 
his pleasure. It is but a faint consolation to a 
man dying of disease of the lungs to believe 
that his bones are sound. It is poor comfort 
to the victim of hopeless cancer of the tongue 
that there are no tubercles in his lungs. It 
docs not come home as a proof of design to a man 
sinldng under disease of the heart that his eye¬ 
sight is perfect. If there be so much, though 
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there be no more than one nerve-molecule 
agonising, the sufferer cannot relieve the pain it 
occasions, by the thought that the hi\\k of his 
body is painless. A little pain considered as 
pain quite outweighs an immense amount of 
painlessness, and forgotten or abseqt joy cannot 

be recalled or imagined, so as to supplement 

• • 

or neutralise present misery. 

O who can bold a iirc in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare iniaginatiou of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thiuking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

0, no! the apprehension of tho good, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse.” * 

The small amount of disease or injury which 
can abolish life, often dwells far more in our 
hearts than the abundance of tho health which 
such disease leaves uninvaded, or the abun¬ 
dance of wonderful sti’ucture which such injury 
leaves mimarred. Mcrcutio’s mortal wound 
was but “ a scratch, a scratch"'but he added, 
“ Marry, ’tis enough.” Romeo could say, 
“ Coinage, man, the hurt cannot be much! ” 


* Richard 11. Act 1. tkene iil. 
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and the stricken man, with grim irony, agreed. 
“ No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as 
a (ihurch jloor; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve; 
ask for me to morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man.”* Once convince a man that his 
body is, or anight be an exquisitely contrived 
and orderly machine which should always 
minister to his delight, and you awake in him 
the 'feeling of the Sybarite of old, who com¬ 
plained because one leaf was crumpled in his 
pillow of roses: much more do you startle and 
distress him, when you shew him in another the 
whole head sick, and the whole heart faint, or 
the entire body disorganised into hopeless ruin. 

It is vain then to try to persuade men, that 
because there is often sunshine, darkness is not 
darkness; vain to try to Jiide from them that 
the saddest of shadows hangs like a shroud over 
our world. Men know that the shadow is there. 
Some turn their backs upon it, and declare it is 
not. Some gaze awe-struck at it till they are 
driven to despair. But there is a more excel¬ 
lent way. Humiliation, suffering, disease, and 
premature death, ai’e in themselves hateful 
realities; but as looked at in the mirror of God’s 
* Komeo and Juliet, Act 111. Scene i. 
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Bible revelation, they can be regarded with 
peace, and, as pointed to by the finger of Christ, 
they can not only be witnessed, but even endujcd 
with joy. In that revelation, the sad mysteries 
which we have been consid€;;:ing, are thus far 
explained, that human suffering and death are 
takep out of the category in which animal suf¬ 
fering and death (at least as pro-Adamic^ ^e 
left, and are connected with man’s guilt*as a 
race, and the sins of men as individuals. This 
explanation unquestionably only removes the 
difficulty one step further back. Why sin should 
have entered into a world so Jair as this beautiful 
world of ours, and suffering should have fallen 
on a being so sensitive as man, is nowhere 
solved as a speculative problem. Thus far, 
indeed, the Book of Nature and the Book of 
Bevelation agree in their teaching. Both pro¬ 
claim their author to possess power, wisdom, 
vast purpose, and great mercy jt^and both also 
exhibit him as permitting what to us seems im¬ 
perfection, and as sanctioning what certainly is 
suffering. But there is this mighty difference. 
The Book of Nature is a joyful, sorrowfiii epic, 
beginning hi the far past eternity with the 
happy birth of a new world, and closing with 
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the advent upon earth of man, the last, the most 
gifted, and the most miserable of its inhabi¬ 
tants. The Book of Revelation is a son*owful, 
joyful epic, l)eginijing with the ruin of man’s in¬ 
nocence, and witluthe earth and all its creatures 
cursed for his sake, and closing with the fare¬ 
well of tlie Son of" God, as he returned to hejiven 
with the promise that he should come again to 
mak6 all things new. The great object of Reve¬ 
lation is to make known to us this divine being, 
the great Destroyer of Evil, and abolishcr of 
suffering; and all inquiry into the character of 
God, all study of the nature of man, must be 
incomplete till we know Him who was at once 
the Son of God and the Son of Man. The 
Bible speaks of Him as one to whom tlie anguish 
of this earth has been matter of profounder 
meditation, than' to any other being in the uni¬ 
verse. It speaks of him as one to whom the 
cause of this anguish is not, as it is to us, a 
mystery at all. It speaks of him as one who 
has himself found a cure for mortal sufferings, 
and invites us to come to him, however weary 
and heavy laden, and he will give us rest. It 
makes certain his “experience of our wants, for 
it testifies that he was tried and tempted in all 
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points like as wc are, and it assures us of his 
boundless compassion for our woes, by recording 
Df.the unexampled sufferings which,he under- 

B 

went, that for us, not for himself, they were all 
endured. It offers him to us*as an example in 
all things, a perfect man, the one perfect man, the 
one linless limnan being. It adds^ that to this 
unique and unapproachable human perfection, 
was added in the fullest reality, all the glory of 
perfect divinity, so that he is as able as. he is 
Avilling to help all who come to him. And ho 
is not only wise with the wisdom of omniscience, 
but wise "with the wisdom (i^ such daring words 
be permissible) of experience in workmanship, 
for He made the world, and without Him was 
not anything made that was made. He alone 
can tell us why creatures were constructed by 
Him on one plan rather than another. He 
alone can tell us all that we can receive con¬ 
cerning the mystery of defect, of suffering, of 
evil. He alone can appease our unquenchable 
longing to be something more than we can be 
on tliis earth, can forgive us our sins, grant our 
consciences peace, purify our hearts and ennoble 
our lives, • 

• In connection witli the account whfeh the 
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Scriptures give of Christ, there are five points 
which bear specially upon the subject wo are 
discussing ;— 

« 

1. The most perfect human body we see is 
a maiTed and imperfect one. In what way and 
to what extent our bodies, oven when healthiest, 
differ from those of our first parents before^they 
disobeyed God, and fell from their state of inno¬ 
cence we are not told; but we all bear upon 
our persons a mark like that of Cain, at once a 
sign of God’s hatred of sin, and of his mercy for 

the sinner. In all our judgments, therefore, on 

« 

the organism of man, we must keep before us 
the fact that the object of our study is but a 

t 

itor/fo, the mutilation of a once faultless sculpture, 
and that ■we, its students are also torsos, imper¬ 
fectly discerning even the perfection that re¬ 
mains. 

2. The pangs of maternal travail, in them¬ 
selves so inexplicable to natural theology, are 
solemnly pronounced by Revelation to be the 
penal memorial of Eve’s great crime; and disease, 
and premature painful death are declared to be 
the adjudged punishment to the end of the pre¬ 
sent‘dispensation! of man’s first disobedience, 
and the sins which all his responsible children 
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liave wilfully committed. This is a hard saying 
if we take it alone, and try to connect individual 
suffering with individual sin, but^ taken ,as 
applying to the race, it is an explanation, though 
it may be no alleviation ot the woes which 
every generation endures. 

3. Marred and sin-maimed lliough our bodies 
may be, a humiliation, or burden, or Inirig 
agony to ourselves, they have still, as* the 
Bible continually repeats, the seal of God upon 
them. Ho made them, and, defaced though 
they are, refuses not to sustain them ; and 
Christ ministered to them, anyl healed them, and 
raised them from the dead, and gave them even 
on this eaith life again; so that we mock God 
and disown Christ if we despise or dishonour 
them. Our bodies have thus a strange worth in 
the eyes of God, and we must guard against any 
feeling that would make us appraise them at a 
lower value than that set upon them by Him 
who made them. 

4. Christ crowned our bodies with honour, for 
he wore himself a mortal body. He did not 
despise the Virgin’s womb. He was made of a 
woman made under the law. * The holy, harm¬ 
less, undefiled Son of God, upon earth hungered, 
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and thirsted, and wept, was a man of sorrows 
and acqujunted with griefs. His was a true 
though a sinless human body, and not the less 
a true one, that in the grave it saw no corrup¬ 
tion. It rose again from the dead, for death 
had no dominion over it, and afterwards it was 
wondrously gloi*flied and ascended to heaven, 
where Christ, wearing that glorious body, ever 
liveth to make intercession for us at the tibrone 
of God. The thought of this might well make 
us pause, when tempted to think or speak lightly 
of any human body, even though we were but 
distant and uninterested spectators of the 
honour and glory of which it has been in one 
pre-eminent case held w’orthy. 

5. Christ is “ the first fruits of them that 
sleep,” and when we learn that our bodies shall 
like his rise .again, that the dead shall be 
raised* incorruptible, and we shall be changed, 
what can we say but with St. Paul, “Death 
is swallowed up in victory.” Design will 
triumph in the end. Disease will prove a 
passing cloud. Suffering will fade into a for¬ 
gotten dream, and sorrow and sighing flee 
away. 

The Besurrection from the Dead is to the 
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eye of science one of the profoiindest of mys¬ 
teries, and to the eye of faith one of the saddest. 
It has a twofold aspect as revealed^ to us Ijy 
Christ. “ All that are in the ^praves shall hear 
liis voice, and shall come forth^ they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the* resurrection of 
damnation.” I quote this solemn passa^, 
without offering any comment upon it. Anirilu- 
lation is less terrible in anticipation, than such 
an awakening as that last referred to. But we 
need not fill our hearts with fears. He who 
uttered those words of warning, left none of us 
out, when ho said, “ I am the Resurrection and 
the Lif<^: he that believeth in me though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
livetli and believeth in me shall never die.” 

In the realization of what is here promised, 
and only in it shall we reach the solution of 
our doubts about final causes. The poBi^essors 
of bodies changed, glorified, and render^ im¬ 
mortal, will find in the spectacle of thesd won¬ 
drous painless structures the explanation of all 
that was obscure or distressing in the portal 
bodies which they once wore.* The iin|bge of 
the earthly will be fully understood, onljlwhen 
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it has changed into the image of the heavenly, 
and the chapter on morphology which we shall 
read for ^the first time in the immortal land, 
will be found to, supply the key to all that was 
inexplicable in the morphology and teleology of 
the mortal.state. 

Christ calls us all to be partakers of this 
biefiwed change. For us he died. For us he rose 
and revived. For us he ever liveth to make 
intercession. If we will but believe this, accept 
this, and act on this; if we will disown all 
merit of our own, and come as sinners to the 
cross of Christ, asking the Father to forgive us 
for the Saviour’s sake, and grant us his Holy 
Spirit, we shall be heard and made one with 
Christ in God, and when Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall we also appear with him 
in glory. 

If it seem to you a long postponement of 
the complex question we have been discuss¬ 
ing, to adjourn its solution till the Resurrec¬ 
tion, let me remind you that there can - be no 
solution sooner. All the progress which human 
science may make, will not enable our succes¬ 
sors to disj^se of the dark problems we have 
fmled toiNsolve; and after deatli, unless they arc 
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made clear to us by Him who is light, and in 
whom is no darkness at all, they will remain 
foj: ever unsolved. We must be ccmtcnt, then, 
and should be thankful to wait. Rather must 
we take heed that we neglect uQt the^great salva¬ 
tion on which all our hope of further knowledge 
depends. Those words of oul* Saviour antici¬ 
pating the judgment-day, “ Depart &om m<f, ye 
cursed,” have in them, though we read norfur- 
ther, a solemn warning to every student. To 
spend eternity elsewhere than in the presence 
of Christ will be to be cut oflF from all progress 
in knowledge, except it be the.knowledge of evil. 
Beyond the heavenly school of Christ there will 
be only utter darkness. Far from us all be such 
a close to earthly study. May the Lord God 
Almighty for his dear Son’s sake, grant us the 
gift of his Holy Spirit, and forgiveness of our 
sins, and may we who know the vileness of the 
body look for the Saviour, the Lord^ Jesus 
Christ, ** who shall change our vile bodylfchat it 
may.^.hie fashioned like unto his gloriouil body, 
according to the working whereby he jp able 
even to subdue all things to himself.” 




AN ADDRESS TO STUDKNTS OF 

MEDICINE* 

VOUR presence here denotes tli%t you attach, 
at least in some degree, to the cultivation 
of religion that importance which it deserves— 
that you have made up your minds that what¬ 
ever other attainments you may and ought to 
strive after, religious principle and religious 
practice are attainments absolutely essential for 
your wellbeing—and that you are convinced 
that if you have them not, all other attainments 
whatsoever are and must be utterly useless as 
regains the great end of your existence. You 
testify your desire to gain right views of what 
religion really is, and what it does, so that you 
may be enabled to put it in practice iA your 
lives. You testily also your belief (and dghtly 
as I think) that the holding communion with 
those of like mind with yourselves m this 
matter is a duty and a privilege calcullted to 
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prove, under God^S blessing, a powerful mean 
of grace which you desire gladly and anxiously 
to* embrace. 

f 

Men are in the'habit of uniting and becoming 
confederate for the accomplishment of earthly 
objects, sometimes in a good, not unfrequently 
in a bad cause, and vast is the power, and 
mighty the results of such leagues. The com¬ 
pact faggot .bears unscathed the strain that 
would snap through in an instant the single 
twig. Union is strength, and may we not look 
for results far greater, far more sure, far more 
abiding than the more worldling can expect, from 
union among those who have for their banner 
the Cross, Christ for their leader, the Bible for 
their watch-word, peace on earth, good will 

towards men, for their motto, Heaven for their 

* 

guerdon, and God over all blessed for ever. 

I trust that we are met together here in sin¬ 
cerity and single mindedness, having no object 
in view but the good of our own immortal 
souls, and that of our brethren of mankind.. 
T trust that we are met together here in no 
spirit of self-righteousness, but of deep humility, 
as becomes those? who, if they feel rightly, must 
feel how utterly unworthy they are of this privi- 
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lege, as of all the other mercies, even the least, 
which .Grod bestows upon his frail and erring 
creatures. I trust that we are met in earnest- 
ness as becomes those awake to a sense of the 
dangers which surround them,^ and from which, 
if they would be saved, they must fly as for 
their lives, like Lot of old froni the City of the 
Plain—as becomes those who are conscious .of 
labouring under a dangerous malady which* one 
remedy can alone cure, and which uncured, must 
destroy them for ever—as those who are perish¬ 
ing from himger and thirst, unless they can ob¬ 
tain a supply of the bread of Jlfe and the waters 
of salvation, which alone can restore them—as 
justly condemned criminals whose fate is sealed 
for ever, unless they can obtain pardon. Such 
and such like considerations ought to make us 
earnest, and to banish from our meeting forma¬ 
lity, carelessness, hypocrisy, worldliness,, and 
everytliing else that can unfit us for the society 
of our blessed Redeemer, for it is a ^lemn 
thought that he is now present according'to his 
promise in the midst of us, to bless us an(| to do 
us good, if we be indeed assembled in hi^ame, 
and can justly lay claim to the*title of his E^cere, 
his humble, bis earnest followers. 
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No one can feel more sensibly than I do my¬ 
self how unworthy 1 am to address such an 
ai\dience on such a theisi^ 1 have undertaken 
the task (I can lancerely' say) in no ^irit of 
presumption. H^d I consulted my own inclina¬ 
tion, indeed^ I should have declined the office; 
and 1 have undeitaken it with great diffidence, 
ami 'only because I deem it of importance that 
those who have advanced a considerable way in 
the journey of life, and from the accident of 
their position may be considered as having 
some influence, should, as far as in them lies, 
further, such a m*Qvement as the present, and 
ought not to shi’ink from undertaking such a 
duty, in the hope that by God’s blessing they 
may be enabled, from the wallet of past experi¬ 
ence, to bring fortli something, even though 
but poor shreds and patches, which may perad- 
venture prove serviceable to succeeding pilgrims. 

When I look back to my own student days, 
I cannot but feel deeply humbled by the reflec¬ 
tion that religion was so little in earnest re¬ 
garded by myself and many of those with whom 
as a student 1 associated; verily we were care¬ 
less professors, and there were few to care for 
our souls. We got little encouragement to 
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tittend to those things that belong to onr immor¬ 
tal peace. These precious days 'mth all their 
golden opportunities passed away forever—the 
tone, in great measure, unredeemed—^the fresh¬ 
ness of youth passed away with all its impressi¬ 
bility. We were not without earnestness indeed, 
but the objects on which it was •lavished 
were worthless in comparison with those -to 
which it might and ought to have ];>een devdted. 
Could we but, as by the stroke of the en¬ 
chanter’s wand, be restored to the vantage 
ground of youth, in what a different light would 
we view the prospect before us, what a different 
estimate would we form of that worldly prospe¬ 
rity after which we then sighed so ardently, and 
those worldly distinctions wliich then seemed 
the chief end of our being. We should regard 
all these things, what in very deed they are, 
but as dust in the balance compared with those 
weightier matters which, unlike them, arf'real 
and substantial, satisfying, strengthening, |com- 
forting, enduring, rendering life a bltoing 
undmr every possible diversity of external dr- 
cumstances, and death a great gain, com^how, 
and when, and where it may. • 

When I call to mind the band who sfhrted 
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with me in the race of life, buoyant with hope,* 
the question arises—^Where are tiiey ? What has 
been their lot ? Soipe have attained the goal of 
high earthly distinctions, wealth, honour, obe¬ 
dience, troops of friends—others have failed, and 
fallen into the sere and yellow leaf” of poverty, 
obscurity, and neglect—not a few have sunk 
prematurely into forgotten graves. The reali¬ 
ties bf life have been encountered with various 
measures of success ; but what of their souls ? 
We may not seek to penetrate those depths 
which Omniscience alone can scan. This only 
we may without aijy doubt afiirm, that whatever 
their outward circumstances may have been, 
those only have any title to the epithet of wise 
and successful, who have sought their chief hap¬ 
piness in the fulfilment of those duties to God and 
man which constifute the end and aim of religion, 
truly so called. My friends, you are still young; 
you*now occupy that vantage ground which 
those advanced in the race can never hope to 
regain. You have before you two distinct paths, 
and only two: at the entrance of the one stands 
the sign-post danger—at the entrance of the 
other the sign-post safety. The one is broad, 
and koks easy, and pleasant, and attractive ; the 
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other is narrowband looks ritigged, barren, and 
difficult. One or other of these must l>e trod. 
Think not that you ;nay fofif a time tmvel along 
the broad way with the intention of ultimately 
taking to the narrow way. There is no short 
cut from the one to the other; yeu \idll have 
to retrace your steps, and thus wa§,te ttme^and 
strength before you can regain the palh *of 
safety; and if happily you should succeed, re¬ 
member this, the sins and negligences of. your 
youth will clog you in your subsequent career. 
The unholy thoughts, words, and actions of 
that period lurk in the caverns of memory, and 
ever and anon, even after many years, will 
unbidden steal forth to cloud a sky which else 
had been serene, to taint an atmosphere which 
else had been pure, to distress and humble the 
soul even of the penitent convert, and to consti¬ 
tute lets and hindrances in his journey to the 
heavenly city. Procrastination is a dan^roiis 
thing under any circumstances. In rc^gion 
it must always be most dangerous, and may 
prove fatal. Many a young man, to the;great 
peril, nay loss of his soul, has deluded Itself 
with the notion, that for the* present hef may 
eschew more serious thoughts, and devot^ him- 
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self to worldly pursuits, whether in the way of 
study or amusement, and that at some indefi¬ 
nite subsequent perifKl he will have both more 
leisure and more inclination to attend to a sub¬ 
ject which his reason and his conscience tell 
him is of paramount importance, but which, as 
seeming'to mar present enjoyment, he defers, 
like Felix, to a more convenient season. 

Is any onf^ tempted to take this view, let 
him ponder well these two thhigs1. He may 
never live till that season arrives; and 2. Even 
if his life be prolonged, he can have no guar¬ 
antee that he will have either more leisure or 
inclination for the important duties which he is 
now disposed to neglect. Let him not then 
trust to a rope of sand; let him not be deluded 
by a mirage ; to-day is his own, to-morrow to 
hhn may be but a dream. 

The student of medicine is exposed to the 
commcm uncertainty of life, but he is also, ex¬ 
posed to special dangers which render his life 
more than usually hazardous. You think you 
have little leisure now. The student is not 
rarely apt to think that no one has less leisure 
than himself, and he looks forward eagerly to the 
time when, his examinations over and his profes- 
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sioual testimonials attained, he expects to be 
a* free man, and to have more time at his dis¬ 
posal. Believe one who has.had somejexperieiice 
in this matter, and who now tells you what 
thousands to their cost could testify, that as 
life advances, both leisure and indijiation for 
serious subjects diminish inste'ad of inereasing, 
and at every step the mind becomes more 
callous and less and less susGep|:ible of reli¬ 
gious impressionsi In the morning sow thy 
seed. Eemember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youtli, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigl^ when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them. Behdd 
now is the accepted time, behold now is the 
day of salvation. As years increase so do 
cares, anxieties, and sorrows; so do the occu¬ 
pations of the world. And the man of busi¬ 
ness too often either finds, or thinks he ean 
find, little time apart from his busineB^ his 
farm, or his merchandize; or his profesMonal 
labours . engross his time and attention | and 
even when he is disposed to find time foil seri¬ 
ous reflection, he is liable to many unavo^able 
interruptions. Glad would he* be now to|have 
the comparative leisure and h-eedom fron^ care 
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of his student days. Perhaps he may console 
himself with the notion that by and by he may 
bo enablec^ to withdraw himself from the turmoil 
of busy life, and devote a period of tranquillity 
between the active part of life and the grave, 
to that preparation which ought to have been 
begun m youth' and steadily continued in his 
imd career. But to how few does that period 
arrive. His^ projects are liable to be blighted 
by the infirmities of advancing years, or alto¬ 
gether cut short by the stroke of death. Will 
God be mocked with the dregs of our career ? 
He says, Give nip thy heart, thy whole heart, 
and thy whole life, which ought to be devoted 
to my glory. 

It is the part of wisdom, then, for a young 
man to seek the Lord while he may be foupd, 
to call upon him while he is nigh. The yoimg 
man especially needs the safeguard of religion, 
for he is exposed to peculiar and formidable 
temptations—the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life; and in his 
struggles against these dangerous enemies, he 
needs to put on the whole armour of God. 
Clad in that, mid only when so protected, be 
wiU .be strong in the Lord and in tiie power of 
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his might, and thus be able to stand against the 
wOes of the devil, 

finch is the tone of the times in^ which we 
live, tliat it requires comparatively little moral 
courage to make profession of* Christ. Now-a- 
days, in fact, it requires more courage to scoiF 
or to sneer at religion and to profess infidelity, 
for thereby a man will very probably peril liis 
success in life, and exclusion from (Recent society. 
How different was the case in times noij long 
gone by, when that great man William Wilber- 
force braved the sneers and ridicule to which 
from his high position in society he was more 
than ordinarily exposed, took his stand for 
Christ’s kingdom, and sepai’ated himself from 
the world. Great may that man justly be 
called, and good also, through whose instru¬ 
mentality in a great measure was achieved the 
abolition of the slave trade, and eventually as a 
consequence the emancipation of the pegro 
slave. That achievement will immortalijte his 
name. But though perhaps less dazzling in the 
eyes of the world, whose estimate of grelrtness 
is not imfrequently erroneous, not less pre|fnant 
with important results were 4;he example and 
precepts of that good man upon societf, not 
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only in his own day and generation, but also 
in succeeding generations. A little leaven lea¬ 
vens the wjiolc lump. The nitrogenous ferment, 
small in quantity, stirs up powerful chemical 
action, resulting m great changes, and so the 
influence upon society of Gospel power brought 
to bear f)n it by an earnest consistent Christian 
sitch as was Mr. Wilberforce, is not easily esti¬ 
mated, It is calculated to produce a blessed 
revolution, not perhaps at first very apparent 
on the surface, but noiselessly yet steadily 
spreading through the various ramiflcations of 
society, and producing the finiits of holiness to 
the honour and praise of God. 

The student who determines to choose the 
better part, and to enlist under Christ’s banner, 
must expect to meet with 8ne^r8 and ridicule, 
mayhap, even haWed, from those who have 
chosen the world for their portion, and who 
entertain bitter feelings against that Chris¬ 
tianity whose precepts condemn Iheir course, and 
those Christians (I mean true consistent Cluris- 
tians) whose life and conversation are so diflferfent 
from, and contrast so ^ favourably with, their 
gmi* it is one of the trials of the young Chris¬ 
tian to &ce this opposition. There is a natural 
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tendency to shrink—but shrink he must not— 

let him not indeed wear his religion obtrusively 

on his sleeve, or offend good taste by introduc- 

> * 

ing the subject at unseasonable times; such a 
course may and not unfrequently has done harm 
—^but he is hound fearlessly to defeu4 Christ’s 
cause and honour; he ought* to be a living 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all riJeiif; 
he ought to live down opposition ^by following 
in the footsteps of his blessed Master, and shew¬ 
ing in his life and conduct, that Christ’s religion 
is a reality and not a mere name. Thus the 
religious student, whilst lie is following a course 
which is calculated to promote his own happi¬ 
ness in time and eternity, may haply become 
the means of good to those around him, whether 
hfe^ fellow students, or those whose temporal 
diseases he may be called on to minister. 

I have said tliat such is the tone of the pre¬ 
sent times that it requires now-a-days compara¬ 
tively little moral courage to profess Christ, but 
may not that very circumstance give rise to a 
lamentable result of a very opposite charao^er— 
may not this very facility of profession, and the 
advantages in a worldly point of view wUch it 
may seem to offer, lead to the fearful, nay^even 

1 
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appalling danger, of the hypocritical assumption 
of the outward cloak of religion—while within 
its influence is unfelt. Dangerous is the condi¬ 
tion of die sceptip who repudiates religion alto¬ 
gether ; hardly loss so that of the mere formalist 
who delude^ himself with the notion that he is 
really religious, because he conforms to outward 
observances; but beyond measure, and in an 
awful degree^ dangerous, is the condition of the 
hypocrite. The former may become, as in the 
case of the noted Lord Rochester, the subject of 
conviction and conversion ere it be too late; 
the latter risks the fate of tlic traitor Judas, to 
whom was left no place for repentance. It is 
in every point of vie.w, then, most important 
that we should be able to distinguish genuine 
religion from those many forms of it which are 
falsely so called—which are delusive, unreal, 
and unsafe—and especially important is it for 
each of us in his own case to be alive to this 
distinction; and for this purpose to be con¬ 
stantly applying to our own state, the only safe 
test, viz., that of the Scriptures of truth. Reli¬ 
gion, taking the word in its liter^d signification, 
is a compreheDsive term; it means du^ or 
“ obligation; ’’ duty to God and duty to man 
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in all their branches are included^ and a sense 
of our obligation to fulfil these duties ought to 
be ever present with us, restraining us from e’vil, 
leading us to good, keeping us necur that God, 
whom to love, and whom to ol^py, ought to con¬ 
stitute our chief happiness—attaching us by the 
bands of love to our fellow-crehtures, and lead¬ 
ing us to find a satisfying reward m the aftt of 
doing good, as wo have opportunity, to their 
souls and bodies. Man, as originally created, 
might have continued to experience the blessed¬ 
ness of walking in a course so upright and so 
full of enjoyment; but, alas! JJe fell—and we his 
descendants are doomed to reap the bitter firuit 
in our utter inability to fulfil the requirements 
of God’s holy and just law. The attempt to 
do so of ourselves must end in total and ruin¬ 
ous failure. Neither angels nor men can supply 
that which is lacking. We can be safe only by 
building upon the only sure foundation-stone, 
which is Jesus Christ—the atoning one—tlie 
ransom paid for our sins—^tho justifier through 
faith in him of the guilty and condemned No 
other foundation do we need to seek—^nd other 
foimdation will do. He is our rock—thereon 
if we build we are secure from those dangers 
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by flood aad tempest which must crush and 
overwhelm him who has built on the sand— 
Christ must be the starting point—the be-all— 
and the end-all- 7 -if we try to make the per¬ 
formance of our ^duty (which must at the best 
inevitably })® imperfect) bring us to Christ. 
AVe shall fail. 'Christ, by faith in his blood, 
must'bring 'us to duty, and therein support us. 
On ‘such a foundation—God helping us—wa 
may build the superstructure of a religion 
rational — zmlous^ yet according to knowledge — 
continuous —^ earnest — progressive — practical — 
fruit - hearing^ — p4gce^hringing—death - conquer¬ 
ing. 

Your religion, my friends, should be rational^ 
and, according to knowledge, you should, nay, 
you are bound, to investigate for yourselves its 
truths, and the evidences by which they are sus¬ 
tained. It should not be a mere matter-of- 
course religion which you inherit, like worldly 
property, from those who have preceded you. 
You should be able to give a reason for the 
hope that is in you, and with a view to this, you 
should spare neither labour nor time in order 
to master a subject far more important than 
any other which can occupy those ‘faculties 
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which God has given yon. You are, I trust, 
earnest and diligent in the prosecution of those 
studies which are to |it you for the aqjtive duties 
of your professional life. Isiit rational—is it 
safe to devote a smaller degree of earnestness 
and diligence to pursuits whose influence ceases 
not with life, but is enduring as eternity. 
Search the Scriptures, then, diligently, accord¬ 
ing to the injunction of Christ, and, at the same 
time, neglect not that aid which is to be obtjiined 
from the perusal of the works of those pious, 
learned, and distinguished men such as Paley, 
Chalmers, "VJfhately, Olinthus, Gregory, etc., 
who have done so much to illustrate and defend 
the cause of religion. 

But besides being rational and zealous, your 
reB^on should be manly^ not disfigured by that 
sickly puling sentimentality and conventional 
honied phraseology which are sometimes looked 
on, but most erroneously, as necessary concomi¬ 
tants of religion. They are frequently, no doubt, 
worn by well-meaning, pious, and sincere petsons; 
they are sometimes assumed by those whd have 
no claim to be so considered; but, at all events, 
their effect is to make the judicious grieve, to 
offend good taste, and to repel from, rathet than 
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allure to, the cause of Christ. There is a vast 
difference between lip religion, which is so well 
exemplifiejl iii the character of Talkative in the 
Pilgrim’s Progreais, and real heart religion. The 
one is noisy, and makes itself heard wliilst it dis¬ 
cusses unprofitably various obscure doctrines and 


contested points, or throws itself unreservedly into 
the wordy fight of polcmrcs; the other is silent, 


humble, more ready to learn than to teach, seek¬ 
ing after the truth in simplicity. The one regards 
exclusively tha* means, forgetting the end ; the 
other regards the means as leading to the end. 
The one brings fsrth either no frujt, or it is like 
the apple, fair to look at, but within full of rot¬ 
tenness. The other brings forth abundantly sub¬ 
stantial and wholesome fruit, meet for repentance. 

Let your religion be CAmtinuom, There are 
some men who seem to take religion in par¬ 
oxysms ; like those of an ague, they have their 
hot fits of zeal and earnestness, and their cold 
fits of indifference and neglect. This is not 
a healthy state; it indicates the absence of true 
and abiding faith. The steam which enters the 
cylinder of the en^ne wherein the piston moves 
would act in puffs, and irregularly, and thereby 
produce irregular movements of the taachinery. 
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unless there were what is technically called the 
governor and fly-wheel to regulate its entrance, 
and thus secure regularity and continuity, of 
action. And so in the case of the intermittent 
professor of religion. It need§ the balance wheel 


of uninterrupted use of the means^ of grace to 
obviate these intermissions, tmd preyent the 


dangers to which they give rise.* Thcie are, 


too, what may be called fair-weather professors 
of religion; as long as they sail in a smooth 
sea, impelled steadily onwar^ by favouring 
breezes, they bask in the rays of a failfti which 


they imagine to be as sure it is serene ; but 


when the wind has arisen, and the billows axe 


mounting, and the lightnings are flashing, and 
the thunders are rolling; when the sunshine of 
prosperity has yielded to the gloom of adversity, 
then their faith wavers, and they either lose 
confidence altogether, or place it mainly in 
earthly means. That is an uru-eal faith. Far 
difierent should be that of the true Cliristian. 

'1 

Like the lamp of the vestals of old it must be 
kept ever burning; if the flame flickers, it 
should be shielded, nor should it be allowed to 

T 

wane for lack of oil. True €aith ceases not to 


shine, whether in prosperity or adversity—ever 
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brightest in the darkest hour. Is the believer 
brought low by sickness? it says to him be 
healed, be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 
thee. Is poverty his lot ^ it consoles him by 
telling him that Qhrist became poor that by his 
poverty his faithful followers might be made 
rich. I)o friends forsake him? it points to a 
frKn(J of friends that sticketh closer than a 

brother. Does the world look cold on him ? it 

( 

points to a brighter world where thousands of 
holy angels sin^’oyful hymns in honour of even 
one repentant sinner. Does the last enemy 
draw near ? he face him unappalled; for 
faith shews him Christ by his side, ready to bear 
him dry shod through tlie waters of Jordan to 
the promised land. 

But true religion should be not only edw- 
tinuous but progressive. Had the Israelites, 
after their escape from the land of Egypt, 
halted in their flight, they must have been 
overtaken and re-enslaved by the hosts of 
Pharaoh. God’s injunction to Moses was, say 
to the children of Israel that they go forward; 
and so with the true Christian. He must 
onward. To stand still is to retrograde. He 
cannot, he ought not to be satisfied with what 
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he has already attained. The tendency of true 
faith is to grow with its growth “ creacit 
eundo''* It is the’part of wisdorq, then, for 
etery man to examine himsejf frequently, that 
he may know whether or nott he is growing in 
grace; for if such be not the casq, he may 
suspect that his faith is deficient, and eught to 
be strengthened and repaired. ^ • 

But, in conclusion, religion, woiifchy the name, 
is and must be jyractical. It is the true philo¬ 
sopher’s stone which can transgiute the baser 
into the nobler metals—which can transmute 
pride into huuaility, passion into gentleness, lust 
into chastity, envy, hatred, and malice into 
good-will, love, and charity, selfishness into self- 
denial : and if a man’s religion produce not 
these efiects it is nought; for to speak of a 
proud Christian, or of one that is passionate and 
ill-tempered, lustful, envious, malicious, or 
uncharitable, or selfish, is to speak of a contra¬ 
diction in terms. It is the new creature that 
testifies of Christ received into the soul.^^ The 

tree may bear leaves and showy blossoms, but 

\ 

if it bring not forth fruit it but cumbejrs the 

i» 

ground. • i 

By their fraits ye shall know them, dhrist 
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declared that he who did the will of his Father 
was his true disciple, and again “ without holi¬ 
ness no mjin shall see the IJord.” It were easy 
to pursue the subject at greater length, but your 
time, on which I have already, I fear, trespassed 
at too gre;it length, will not permit. Suffice it 
that I, m a wor3, sum up what my idea is of 
true Yeligion, that it must he based on Christ, 
and*that the believer must be united to him as 
the branch is to the vine ; that it must be con¬ 
stantly fed with the means of grace; prayer, 
earnest, sincere, and constant; the sighing of a 
contrite heart, and the desire of spch as be sor¬ 
rowful ; constant watching against the intrusion 
of sinful thoughts, words, and actions; the 
prayerful, devout, and regular perusal of God’s 
word; the hallowing of the Sabbath, on which 
day secular study should be rigidly and sys¬ 
tematically abstained from; regular attendance 
on the sanctuary, and at the Lord’s table when 
opportunity offers; and, in a word, making use 
thankfully of all those abundant means of grace 
which are within the reach of aU who desire 
them in this highly favoured land. A religion 
thus based and thus maintained must and will 
make itself known in a consistent life and con- 
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versation, marked by love to God and his 
service, and love to man according to the golden 
rule of doing as we,would be done b I cannot 
more appositely close this very imperfect address 
than in the words of St. Peter—^ And besides 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, find* to 
patience godliness, and to godlhiess brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity. 
For if these things be in you and abound, they 
make you, that you shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge* of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 




AN ADDBESS TO STUDENTS OF 

MEDICINE. 

^HERE is a tendency in some quarters^t the 
present day, to think and speak lightly of the 
healing art, as if it were lagging behind in this 
enlightened age, and were incapable of giving 
material aid under the many diseases and acci¬ 
dents to which we arc all expjosed. The age is 
essentially restless and impatient, thirsting for 
novelties and excitement of every kind, and 
credulous, it may be added, to a remarkable 
degree. We apppal to your common expe-. 
rience, if this is not true, so far as empirical 
remedies and plans of cure are concerned, even 
of scientific men—men who have been trained 
from their youth upwards, not merely in natural 
science and psychology", but also in the exact 
and peremptory reasonings of the pure mathe¬ 
matics. Doubtless, there are many and hpnour- 
able exceptions; but still, we have good ^ound 
for the averment, that high intellectual ^dow- 
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ments and prolonged mental discipline do not 
in themselves necessarily secure their possessors 
from the cont^on of all pcjoular delusions. To 
secure this immunity, there must be originally 
an ample supply, of good common sense, or, 
better still as I believe, an effusion of the grace 
of God, -which aTone can effectually strengthen, 
stabli?fh, settle the restless human soul. That 
Divihe agent }>y his enlightening and transform¬ 
ing power, enables those who have hitherto 
swallowed with greediness every theory, how¬ 
ever absurd, which crossed their path, while 
perhaps they had ,'little credence for the great 
verities of the Bible, to see the folly and empti¬ 
ness of many ephemeral doctrines in which 
they once readily believed, and to receive with 
.the simplicity and earnestness of children the 
mighty truths unfolded in the Gospel. 

Now this temper of mind, so restless and 
credulous, which harbours with avidity the 
teeming brood of rapidly developed novelties 
which successively appear,—and whose very 
appearance is ever proving, be it observed, the 
vanity of those which went before, has no 
fevGur or patience for medical science as recog¬ 
nized and taught in our schools. It seeks, and 
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believes that it has found, for the time at l^ast, 
a sure and infallible Panacea for all the ills to 
which flesh is hcir,| and regards, as a narrow¬ 
minded and selfish bigot, every member of our 
profession who holds fast by, the old fashioned 

modes of treatment. But persons \^ho are ani- 

% 

mated by this unsettled, fligllty, and • morbid 
temper of mind are not to be reasonecWilh, 
and we have httlc hope of convincing them by 
any arguments, of the folly and fallaciousness 

a 

of their sweeping condemnation. The science 
of medicine has always been a plant of slow and 
stately growth; it has gathered strength through 
all the changing scenes of two tliousand years; 
it has been watered, and pruned, and cared for 
by wise, and good, and earnest men of many 
generations; it is still an object of honest pride, 
and zealous culture to numbers who know it 
best, and they feel no temptation, although others 
may, to barter its ancestral strength ai^ long 
tried stability for any of the mushroom ^owths 
which spring up and perish in a day. Those 
persons, therefore, must be regarded as^lfoolish 
who despise and would set aside the healing 
art as it now exists; for this reason, tha| in sp 
doing, they overlook not merely , the pj^gnant 
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fact, that crowds of ajble, and educated, and 
honest minds have contributed their best ener¬ 
gies towards its advancement during so long a 
period of the world’s history, but also this other 
fact, that medicin^j has always been eclectic in 
its nature, jieglccting no useful hint, but ga- 
tliering rfind ado^Jting its means and appliances 
frwm v«Q the elements and from every available 
field: Hence,,also, there is an obvious fallacy in 
the idea tvhich many entertain, or at least express, 
that the members of our profession are hindered 
by narrow-minded bigotry, or by the fear of 
endangering their J^raft, from hailing with open 
arms, every new and popular plan of treatment. 
The truth is, that we are ever ready to incor¬ 
porate with our own views every element of 
^truth, however small, which these systems may 
contain; we only demur to their vain preten¬ 
sions to be ranked fis Panaceas. And then, as 
to our craft being in danger, surely every one 
must see, that were self-interest our guiding 
star, our best policy in that case would be to 
adopt the quackery in toto, and so supersede the 

cavillers wdio now accuse us of bigotry and sel- 
« 

fishness. 

What is our object in these introductory 
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remarks ? They are intended chiefly for those 
of my hearers who having just entered upon 
professional studiesjican know but,little, by 
personal experience, of tlie real.power and capa¬ 
bilities of the healing art, and who are therefore 
in some danger of having their hop<? veakened 
and their ardour cooled by the false and Tiarrow 
views of the persons we have been descrying. 
Bill those of our number who hfwe been long 
eT^«ployed in active professional duty arc in no 
nt,‘Ml of exhortations to stand by our colours; 
fo. we have met with numberless satisfactory 
anti gi’atifying j)roofs, in the experience of our 
hr{‘lhren as well as in our own more limited 
s])liere, that our calling is oftentimes, with God’s 
blc'^sing, a ministration of mercy, and that 
{^though triany cases are met with, which, 
whether from their inherent nature or from 
shortcomings in kjiowlcdge and skill, can be 
neither cured nor relieved, still, the conscieii- 
tiouB and painstaking practitioner, be h^" sur¬ 
geon or physician, has ample grounds bdth for 
loving his noble ju’ofession and for putting forth 
his best and most liearty efforts to exte|[d its 
scientific basis and enlarge its resources. ; 

We shall take it for granted, then, thai the 
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professional studies and pursuits in which our 
young friends are now occupied, are really fur¬ 
nishing apd equipping thef^ for the duties of an 
important, nobl^, and truly honourable calling; 
and with this conviction, it may be profitable 
for all of us, to consider somewhat in detail, the 
various motives and their individual power and 
valu'fe, by which we may be stimulated to active 
exertion either as students or practitioners. 
I class students and practitioners together; 
because the former are looking forward to prac¬ 
tice as the business of life, and the latter can 

I 

never give up being students, if they have any 
regard for the welfare of their patients, the 
honour of their profession, or their own peace of 
mind. 

1. Seeing that the great majority of medical 
students are constrained, by outward circum¬ 
stances, to look upon their future profession as 
the calling by which they are to live; the 
desire of pecuniary emolument or money-making 
may naturally be considered first in our pro¬ 
posed enumeration of motives. I believe, how- 

V 

ever, that in most cases, it holds a very subsi¬ 
diary place amon|^' the thoughts and impelling 
motives of the young student, upon whose 
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intellectual vision have just opened so many fair 
and inviting fields of inquiry—the healthful 
purauits of botany—l[bhe marvelbus jevclations 
of chemistry, and more interesting stiH, the 
structure and adaptations of .our human body 
so fearfully and wonderfully made. Dpring the 
years of studentship, so pleasing in the retrospect, 
when the responsibilities of practice do nCt a*s 
yet exist, and the carking cares of life are seldom 
felt, we pass on from one chamber of knowledge 
and excitement to another, and all of them 
illumined by the warm sunshine of youthful hope, 
so that sordid desires have ^vy little oppor¬ 
tunity for intruding upon the mind, already 
pre-Gccupied by more generous and elevating 
contemplations. As years roll on, however, and 
the student merges into the practitioner, he 
may be tempted, especially if favoured with 
more than ordinary worldly success, to allow the* 
love of money to become his paramount and 
impelling motive. I need hardly say that this 
sordid passion, when cherished or not dis¬ 
couraged, is one that grows and stren^hens 
with each advancing year, and is very prope to 
g|^ the mastery over its unfiirtunate and help- 
l^B victim. Farewell, then, to that character 
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for high-toned liberality and disinterested self- 
devotion by which so many medical men have 
been dis^nguishod, and fv^hich is still frankly 
conceded to our profession as a body, even by 
many who have* no high estimate of our skill 
and success as healers of the sick. Our young 
friends will bear with us, when, in this passing 
we warn them beforehand against this, 
wdien undnjy fostered, the lowest and most 
sor(Jid of all the motives to professional exertion. 
Remember that solemn warning—“ They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. For 
the love of money is the root of all evil: which 
tvhile s(3fme coveted after, they have en’ed from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows.” Remember also the divine 
encouragements which are given to an opposite 
character and course: “ The liberal devisetli 
liberal things ; and by liberal things shall he be 
established.” “ The liberal isoul shall be made 
fat.” “ He that hath pity on the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord; and that which he hath given 
will he pay him again.” ‘‘ There is that s^- 
tellith and yet increaseth.” 
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My young friends, your open-handed liberality 
may not actually return to you in the shape of 
outward tangible adj^'^antages, although this is 
often literally the case; but if your liberality 
has been directed and dispensed, under a sense 
of stewardship to God, you may look for a 
blessing of some kind from Hfm whose eye is 
upon you, and who is always better thaif HFs 
promises. “ The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing; Thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness.” 

2. The next motive we would bring under 
review is that love of applapso or thirst for 
distinction which, although felt more or less 
strongly by almost every individual of our race, 
is often most urgent and impetuous in those who 
arc too generous and high-minded to be influ¬ 
enced greatly by the mere love of gain. Many 
young men who ultimately reach a high place 
on the pinnacles of professional honour, are 
doubtless animated to perseverance in the midst 
of difficulties and discouragements fully as much 
by this particular motive as by any othef that 
could be mentioned. They have been 1|>ld. of 
the famous professionai worthfes of bygonc|days, 
jfnd of the high estimation and respect in ^hich 
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they were held by their cotemporaries; they 
are eye-witnesses of the successful operations 
performed by eminent m^n in their own day, 
and fully appreciate the high and honourable 
position accorded to them by a grateful public; 
and it is most natural therefore, that the best 

r 

and ablest of dur young men should own the 
jlowec* of an ambition so lawful in carrying them 
fortvard aloi|g the path of their professional 
studies. We would only suggest a caveat, 
lest the sentiment of emulation, implanted in 
the human breast for wise and salutary pur¬ 
poses, should gg||fn an undue ascendancy and 
power, leading at last almost to the very extinc¬ 
tion of other and higher motives less prone to 
terminate in evil. You need only to be reminded 
that an inordinate love of applause, besides 
being nearly incompatible with less selfish and 
therefore higher motives of action, has an 
invariable and natural tendency to generate 
many uncharitable, unholy, and peacerdestroying 
tempers of mind. “ Let us not be desirous of 
vainglory, provoking one another, envying one 
another.” 

But even suppdfeing, wMch is hardly possib^ 
that these concomitants ambition^ as m 
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impelling motive^ to action, were kept in abey¬ 
ance ; still a time will come assuredly to every 
' human .being in whop the passion dwells, when 
he will discover it to be worthless and unsatis¬ 
fying. For no earthly honour can allay the 
cravings of the soul wliich has iQoked to tt 
for happiness; no human applause cai\ satisfy 
the ambitious man, who thirsts mdre intensely 
for the vainglory of this passing world, than 
for either the settled peace of his own conscience, 
or the approbation of God. Is it not true that 
the young practitioner who has, for the first 
time, performed an importanit operation in sur¬ 
gery, with credit to himself, and,with the approv¬ 
ing smile of friendly bystanders, experiences 
a greater amount of self-satisfaction and plea¬ 
sure than his more experienced brother surgeon 
who has done the same for the hundredth time. 
And so with all other things. Familiarity, like 
frequent handling of the ripe and temptii^ fruit, 
withdraws a great part of their bloom and 
freshness from all the objects of professional 
interest; and it is very conceivable, therefore, 
that unless there be a permanent and ever-acting 
motive to exertion of a firmer nature tl^tan the 
^le^e love of applause, the successful 4^pir^t 
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may come to lose much of the interest that he 
used to feel in the main object of his life-long 
pursuit, and even grow wearied and disgusted 
witli the f ery act of pursuing it. He finds it 
to be most true,'as months and years roll on, 
that all is vanity and vexation of spirit; for an 
hour is^f&t approaching when he too must leave 
this ^arthly scene, and when the place that 

Icnoweth him now, shall know him no more for 

«• 

ever. Then his professional reputation, so 
anxiously sought by himself, so well deserved 
and so greatly envied by many of his brethren, 
will begin to vanish amid the misty recollections 
of former days, aiid must soon, unless based on 
a foundation of very pre-eminent merit seldom 
met with, be almost unknown to a new genera¬ 
tion of his countrymen. And even supposing 
% * 

that his name should descend from ago to age, 
in company with a few others who confessedly 
advanced our science, and served their day with 
distinguished success, he now probably feels that 
posthumous fame is an imaginary good in which 
he personally can never participate. Reason 
therefore seems to indicate what experience has 
often proved, that those who are mainly stimu¬ 
lated to activity and zeal in their calling by thi# 
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inferior motive, the love of applause, are not 
unlikely to faint and grow weary, before their 
day is finished and Jtheir sun gone down below 
the horizon. “ What profit hath a man of all 
his labour which he taketli ui;fder the sun ? ” 

But still more melancholy in reality is the 
case of those who never experience sugh mis¬ 
givings at all, or at least do not lay th^^m to 
heart and act upon them; nearing the goal of 
life with the same apparent eagerness for its 
tinsel prizes and unsatisfying honours which 
they exhibited when first starting for the race 
in all the vigour and buoyancy’ of early manhood. 
With them, the motive we are considering has 
effectually served its purpose as a spring of 
action; but its very strength and power have 
made them in a manner independent of every ^ 
nobler impulse, and they are in all the greater 
danger of neglecting the momentous scenes of 
that mighty future into which they mufet soon 
be ushered. 

3. A third motive to exertion is the sense of 
professional responsibility. This of course is 
felt chiefly by those who are already iminersed 
in the cares and anxious duties of practice ; but 
even the mere student of medicine who is 
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observant and thoughtful becomes conscious, at 
an early period, that his future life, as a practi¬ 
tioner, is already casting ap influence, like the 
shadows of coming events, over the aspect of 
his present occupations. Chemistry, anatomy, 
physiology .are all invested in his eyes, and 
more so from week to week, with an interest and 
iiAportonce communicated to them beforehand, 
by ehiergenciQ;s that are still future. The barren 
details of science are now pregnant with practical 
value, and the tyro who at first had his mind 
occupied with so many novelties, and marvels, 
and little more, regards all the facts and doc¬ 
trines which come before him, as pervaded with 
a certain character of, he knows not how great, 
importance. Ho is now under the power of a 
► new and constraining motive to activity and 
diligence; and if he be a conscientious man, 
this motive will maintain its influence to the 
very close of his professional career. The only 
difference observable is this, that his views of 
what may be required of him as a surgeon or 
physician become definite, clear, and precise; 
the mists which, as in the natural world, made 
him confound greatf filings with small, gradually 
clear away; he perceives the relative import- 
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ance of various fields of inquiry, has discovered 
some of his own deficiencies, and now endea¬ 
vours to remove them with better prospects of 
success. 

This motive to professional diligence which 
thus begins to be felt at an eairly period by every 
thoughtful student, and which ought .to gain 
strength and precision as we advance inrlife,*is 
one that may be safely encouragediand cheridhed. 
We cannot well over-estimate or exaggerate 
our responsibility as medical practitioners—^men 
to whom our neighbours an3 fellow-citizens 
commit their dearest intere*^ts, and look with 
confidence for our best advice and help in their 
season of bodily distress and danger. 

4. A fourth motive to activity and diligence, 
both as students and practitioners, is the desire,, 
strengthened by hope, of being able to bestow 
substantial benefits upon many sufferers who 
apply to us for professional advice. This motive 
carries us a stage higher than tlie preceding; 
because the mere sense of responsibility^ which 
is to a certain degree selfish, is now bolhie up¬ 
wards, as it were, on the wings of benefcolence 
and good-will—^the desire t<f do good beii^ prior 
to and independent of the real pleasure that is 
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experienced in tlie very act of doing it. How 
often must this benevolent motive find scope 
and opportunity for action in the fully employed 
surgeon, who, having taken great pains to learn 
and master his art, is prepared to treat with 
confidence numbefless foniis both of disease 
and accident, whfch, if neglected or mismanaged, 
wduld ^eitlier agonize or kill their victims; 
what* a stimubis to study and restudy every 
department of his calling; to consider earnestly 
from time to time, if any improvements may be 
introduced; to ‘maintain and extend his ac¬ 
quaintance with aqatomy, and in short, to use 
every available means and opportunity for equip¬ 
ping himself more thoroughly than before, for 
all the possible scenes and emergencies of pro- 
.fessional experience. And. the same may be 
said of the physician, for, although he sometimes 
encounters the misfortune of having his labours 
undervalued—a disadvantage which the surgeon 
escapes, for his handiwork is acknowledged by 
all men, even by the disciples of Hanncman, 
Mesmer, and Priessnitz—he, the physician, knows 
assuredly, that human life is often saved, and 
human suffering mitigated by well-timed medi¬ 
cal appliances; and therefore his desire to do 
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^ffood in the peculiar walk assigned to him by 
providence, is a continual stimulus to his zeal, 
and energy, and perseverance. ^ ' 

We may illustrate our meaning by suppos- 
able circumstances. When /he groat discovery 
'or invention of auscultation first dawned upon 
our profession, all the men in middle or ad¬ 
vanced life, who were slow to inquire i»to, dhd 
recognize its merits, would inevitably fbrego 
many valuable opportunities of benefiting their 
patients. How many cases of bronchitis might 
be mistaken for phthisis ? how many of phthisis 
for bronchitis ? How many,inflammatory affec¬ 
tions of the heart or pericardium would escape 
detection altogether ? How many cases of irrit¬ 
able heart connected with anaemia would be 
treated with depressing remedies ? How many, 
occasions would be loi^ in the disease last named, 
not to mention - others, of relieving not the 
patient merely by appropriate treatment^’ but the 
hearts of anxious relatives, by being able to assure 
them that a curable complaint was; present 
when they had dreaded the very worst ? Now 
all of us are in danger of thus materi^ly (jon- 
tracting our sphere of usefRlness, if we^yield to 
the natural promptings of indolence, and neglect 
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the high motive of a desire to do good which 
we are seeking to enforce. And it becomes us, 
therefore, to bje always on the watch for im¬ 
provements in our art—never, without due con¬ 
sideration, looking coldly and contemptuously 
on new ^suggestions, for this, among othef 
reasons,* that we" may, by so doing, very pain¬ 
fully centract our own means and opportunities 
of pMessionah usefulness. 

We have seen, then, if I mistake not, that 
there are various motives to professional exer¬ 
tion, and that all of them are lawful when 
reined in and kept^*within proper bounds. The 
two which we have been considering last, in¬ 
deed—I mean the sense of responsibility, and 
the desire to do good—rcan hardly influence us 
*too strongly under any circumstances ; but we 
need to be always on our guard against the 
others, for they have an unceasing tendency to 
predominate and rule. 

How are we to gain the mastery over these 
doubtful motives in favour of those which are 
right and safe ? 

5. Let us endeavour to bear always in mind, 
that this world is ifbt our resting-place,—that 
we are merely passing through it as so many 
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strangers and pilgrims, while everything that 
we think, say, or do, bears an inevitable refer¬ 
ence to another world beyond dea^ and the 
grave. Could we only realise these solemn 
truths from day to day, and ^our to hour, what 
a change would spread itself ovei; the whole 
course and tenor of our lives?* The things of 
earth and time, which are now so ready to 
occupy and engi-oss our minds, W9uld lose ibuch 
of their seeming magnitude and importence, 
while the dark future, which, to the natural eye 
now looms so awfiilly behind the familiar scenes 
of our present being, would *Jhen be illumined 
by a bright and cheerful light. All things 
would appear under a new aspect; all things 
would be estimated by a new standard. Our 
professional studies, our patients, our daily, 
occupations, would now be viewed, not in the 
dim and uncertain light of time and its passing 
interests, but under the full blaze of tl^ grand 
coming eternity. But, need I remind you, my 
friends, that not one of us can rise to this view 
of things by any voluntary effort of his own, 
however strenuous. Sooner might thp blind 
man, whose eyes are hopelessly quen^ed in 
darkness, succeed by ceaseless straining p gain- 
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ing ingress to them for the light of day, than 
might we, who are all spiritually blind from 
our mothe;’’s womb, work our way spontane¬ 
ously into a reception of that light and know¬ 
ledge of which we are speaking. That light 
must be given us from above. It is promised 
to those who seek it earnestly, and who, in pur¬ 
suit of it, look to Him, the Christ of God, “who 
is the true light that lighteth every man that 
comQth into the world.” 

Unless, indeed, this be our prevailing atti¬ 
tude—unless we turn our believing eyes to.the 
Divine Surety and Substitute who was wounded 
for OUT transgressions, and bruised for our iniqui¬ 
ties, it is impossible for any oTie of us, how¬ 
ever exemplary in our lives, to contemplate time 
and eternity, oursejves and our Creator, with' 
an open and fearless oye. It is only when able 
to think of God as really reconciled toward us, 
through that Man whom He hath ordained, that 
we are in circumstances to see all things in their 
true and just relations. Then only will the 
mists and shadows which beset our path flee 
away, for “ the Sun of Righteousness hath arisen 
‘With healing in hi^^wings.” 

This we believe to be the only Religio Me- 
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dici that will avail anything, either in circum- 
stances of eortlily trial and vicissitude, or in 
fhat last solemn hour when we have to enter, 
unattended and alone, into the dark valley of 
the shadow of death. nq^iy bewilder both 

themselves and others in the time of health and 
strength, and outward prosperity, with*vague 
and cloudy speculations about GoH and HiiS 
Universe—denying His personality, and asefib- 
ing to the works of His hand the attributes 
which belong only to Himself-—identifying the 
Creator witli his creation, and mixing up a cer¬ 
tain high-flown admiration of nature with a 
mawkish sentimental piety; but a religion like 
this, if it deserves the name, has no provision 
in it for satisfying the conscience. When tliat 
ruling power utters las voice, he speaks as one 
having authority, and he must be heard. What 
can a pantheistic creed, with its cloudy senti¬ 
mentalism, do for us then ? Has it ai^ sopo- 
rifle at hand for lulling the awakened sinner ? 
YeSi it tells him that sin has no real e:!d3tence; 
but does he believe it ? No, for the st|$m mo¬ 
nitor within is now thoroughly aroused, and 
stands up with giant atrengtlf for the authority 
of God’s broken law. And. until thai law is 
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S6cn to be fully satisfied, and eternal justice 
vindicated, in the person of the lawmaker Himself 
no convinced and convicted sinner can ever be 

t 

at rest again. But no sooner does he believe 

f 

and tinist Him who finished the transgression, 
and made* an end of sins, and made reconcilia- 

r 

tion for iniquity, and brought in everlasting 
rights ousn ess—^no sooner can he do this, than 
his'conscienc/i is at peace, and he enters into 
rest. “ Blessed is he whose transgression is for¬ 
given, whose sin is covered; blessed is tlie man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and 
in whose spirit there is no guile.” Transgres¬ 
sion forgiven! by whom? By God himself, 
the Judge of all. Sin covered! concealed firom 
view—^how, and with what ? With the spotless 
robe of the RedQcmer’s righteousness. 

Now, the medical man who thus feels himself 
to be justified by faith, and to be at peace with 

God through his Lord Jesus Clnist, comes under 
▼ 

the influence of a new and powerful motive to 
professional exertion. He no longer regards his 
patients as mere citizens of earth and time— 
dying creatures, whose bodily frame-work is 
committed to hift charge; but he now views 
them as heirs of immortality, and is sometimes 
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even conscious of a yearning desire to do what 
he can for their spiritual welfare. Every sur¬ 
geon or physician must have felt more or less 
vividly on certain occasions, when liis efforts 
for the restoration of a suffcj^r to health and 
comfort have been peculiarly blessed^ that after 
all, the cure is only for a time, because* i^on, at 
the very best, another ailment, or even.death 
itself, will supersede and overtunj all the good 
tliat has just been so happily accomplished. 
There is, therefore, beyond all doubt, a certain 
character of imperfection and instability about 
the best and most successfill performances of 
our art. They,'arc essentially temporary and 
evanescent, and shall assuredly have no place, 
no existence in that better world, “ where the 
inhabitant shall not say, I am sick.” But the 
Christian physician may still have it in his power 
to do something permanent, even for those 
patients whom he has failed to cure of bodily 
disease, by directing them affectionately to the 
God-man whose blood cleanseth from all sin; 
and he thus performs an abiding woj^, which 
shall follow him across the dark boundary of 
death. 

I need not suggest that the more skilful and 
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eminent yon become as professional men, the 
more nnmerons and favourable will, in all human 
probabilit}'^, be your opportunities of thus speak¬ 
ing a word in season to your patients, and so 
guiding tliem towtu-ds the path of peace. What 
an encouragement, therefore, have we here; 
what ^ ‘^constraining motive to diligence and 
zeal, bpth in the study and practice of our calling. 
You- all know that the medical man who has 
been the instrument of curing or relieving his 
patients, is often amply repaid for his services 
by the gratitude and esteem which they call 
forth; and is it n6t conceivable, therefore, that 
he, of all others, must have a vantage-ground to 
stand upon, when he would drop a word of 
warning or of hope into the car of one who is 
already disposed,to hang upon his lips? 

In reviewing the various motives to profes¬ 
sional exertion, we have commenced with those 
which are lowest in the scale, and have, step by 
step, found our way to the highest of all. At 
the beginning of our ascent, we encountered 
*more than one distracting and devious path; but 
gradually the way became plainer, and now we 
have gained the open summit, and are inhaling 
the fresh mountain-air, with an open and bound- 
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less panorama round about us, and overhead the 
. silent heavens. We are now in a manner free 
and unrestrained; for the motive Jast under 
review may be yielded to without hesitation or 
anxiety. We need be under^no fear of its un¬ 
due preponderance; wo cannot be *tQo intent 

upon promoting the spiritual welfare •of our 

•0 

patients; and the hope of doing that otfght to 
act continually as a strong elastic spring in 
pressing us onward along the path of professional 
duty. 

It is hardly necessary to a^dd, by way of cau¬ 
tion, that our primary and m»st urgent duty as 
medical men, is to care for the hodily welfare of 
those committed to our charge, and that our 
zeal (or tlicir spiritual good must be always 
tempered by prudence. Few of us, alas; will ^ 
ever stand in need of any such warning! our 
tendencies are all the other way. 

We have now arrived at a point of view 
from which we may discern and appreciate the 
fundamental principles of that socio]^, under 
whose auspices these monthly meetings are con¬ 
vened. The Medical Missionary Society was 
founded, under a strong conviction,) that the 
practice of the healing art may become a power- 
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fill auxiliary to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
that Christian medical men, at home no less than 
abroad, by gaining the confidence and good¬ 
will of their patients, may open and smooth a 
pathway to their hearts for the saving truths of 
religion., And our association has always main¬ 
tained Another principle, which we have already 
tried to illustrate, namely—^that the more vital 
the religion, ‘ and the greater the skill which 
meet in the same medical man, the more fully 
will he be prepared, so far as man can judge, 
for doing the work of an able and successful 
missionary. We, believe that these views are 
thoroughly sound, and that they are appHcable, 
not merely to avowed missionaries X)roperly so 
called, but to every member of our profession 
‘ who has himself tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
and desires, in consequence, to be instrumental 
in saving others. Surely, then, a great and 
heavy responsibility must press upon every 
one of us, students, teachers, practitioners, who 
Jiave embraced this noble calling, capable of 
doing good on so large a scale to the whole 
human family. Let us give all diligence, in 
the first place, to^make our own calling and 
election sure, casting ourselves unreservedly 
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upon Him who otice stood in the room of sin¬ 
ners, but is now exalted to the right hand of 
power—and then but not till then, we shall 
bum with an earnest deshe to be^on others 
into the same haven of security and peace that 
we ourselves have found; and tlu3n, as one 
mode, at least, of increasing oui* lawfuf ipfluence 
with them, we shall labour in and‘culti\iate ohr 
calling to the very last, with ^diligence* and 
hearty good wjll, remembering the weighty 
words of the apostle, ‘‘ not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Here, indeed, is one- great problem of human 
life—how to combine in just and right pro¬ 
portions, activity in business, wdth fervency of 
spirit in serving the Lord. The pressing 
temptation with some men, and these the great^ 
majority, is to forget God amid the cares and 
the bustle of earthly x)ursuits; the temptation 
with others, but these comparatively few in 
number, is to neglect or undervalue the claims 
of their worldly calling, in the vajn hope of 
thereby deepening the fervour and sj^ntuality of 
their minds. But such persons, w^-meaning 
although they be, labour iftidcr a delusion; for 
instead of securing their own progress in religion, 
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they needlessly encounter temptations which 
others escape, and are very prone to lapse in¬ 
sensibly either into morbid anatomizers of their 
own minds, or still worse, into mere busy-bodies 
and tattlers. Tfhey thus come down from 
the high . position which they might have 
occupied as protessional men, and not only lose 
their former opportunities of relieving the 
bodily ailmeAts of the sick, but can no longer 
speak a .word in season, with J;he same accept¬ 
ance and power, to those who might be benefited 
by such ministrations. 

It should be the aim and ambition of all 
right-thinking men to maintain, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the middle course between the two ex¬ 
tremes to which we have referred, combining an 
, active performance of all the duties of their 
calling, with a close and abiding fellowship with 
Kim who presides over all the events and cii*- 
cumstanccs of their lives. The primary and 
most effectual moans for securing this high 
attainment are watclifulness and prayer; but 
much help will bo also derived, if wo mistake 
not, by giving free scope to those higher motives 
to professional exertion which we Have just been 
rQviewing. 
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The following quotation has been communi¬ 
cated by an esteemed friend. 

“ Let me also exhort you, who pe learned 
and skilful physicians, to pray. Your vocation 
is one of great importance; /as the soul is en¬ 
trusted to preachers and divines, and^ property 

and its guardianship to lawyers, even so‘to your 

• • 

care is committed the body of Christiansf which 
sacred Scripture calls the tempi® of the Holy 
Ghost, (1 Cor. iii. 16.) It follows that^ you 
will one day have a heavy account to give in 
respecting the way in which you have treated 
that body, sancjtified by the Spirit of God, and 
BO highly esteemed in his sight. Of a truth, if 
all believers are Glu-ist’s members and brethren, 
(as according to the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit they certainly are) we may here also justly* 
apply) what the Saviour will say at the last da^, 

‘ I was sick and ye visited me,’ that is, tended 
and waited upon me, refreshed, and prescribed, 
and administered medicines to me,’^Verily I 
say unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethre^ ye have 
done it mito me,’ (Matt. xxv. 36-40.) The 
fact is, that, in a matter df such v&t conse¬ 
quence, your art and science, howeyer great. 
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will not tliemselves suffice; neither will Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen, even though you learn them 
by heai-t, keep you from committing dangerous 
errors and mistakes in your practice, and far 
less secure for ifi a blessing. In this, as in 
every other thing, all depends upon the bless¬ 
ing of God. God must enlighten your under¬ 
standing, that you may detect the cause of the 
malady; Gocbmust direct your heart, and hand, 
and ,pen, that you may prescribe the proper 
remedies; God must put virtue into the medi¬ 
cine that it may take effect, and do what j'ou 
and the patient desire. Reason, therefore, dic¬ 
tates that you should examine yourselves, 
whether you have ascribed the cures you have 
effected to the goodness of God, and from that 
source alone prayed and expected success and 
blessing. You will not venture to deny that 
many of you might be convicted by their con¬ 
science, and in other ways, of serious mistakes. 
Into these the most High permits them to fall, 
because they i»ass him by, and trust in them¬ 
selves to accomplish their objects without his 
grace and blessing. On the contrary, how 
great things mighf be done, if the plainest and 
simplest medicines were to be mingled with the 
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aspirations and tears of patients and friends, and 
ministers of religion, and physicians, and other 
true Christians! But alas, on every side, piety, 
faith, and charity are almost extinct, and every 
one fancies that without the^aid of heaven, he 
can counsel and help Loth himself and others.” 
{Seehn-SchatZf Treumre of the iSoul, by Scriver, 
minister at Magdeburg, 1667.) 

In conclusion, we may suggest another 
reason for listening attentively to the apostolic 
injunction. Let those who are fervent in spirit, 
or desire to be so, prove to the unbelieidng 
world that religion has no inherent tendency to 
disqualify her votaries for activity in business, 
for usefulness to their fellow-men, or for the 
highest attainments in scientific knowledge. It 
is well that proofs of this position should be, 
always accumulating from age to age, although 
such proofs are hardly required by any well-reScl 
students of the history of medicine-^a history 
which has already enrolled among itjSi worthies 
such an assemblage of illustrious names as 
Harvey and Sydenham, Boerhaave a^d Haller, 
Fothergill and Pringle, Hey and JenneT, Edward 
Turner, John Abercrombie* James Hope, and 
John Reid. 




HISTOEICAL SKETCH 


OF TIf B f 

EMPLOYMENT OP THE ART OF-HEALING 

» * 

IN CONNKCTION -VVITIf 

THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

TN presenting yon witli a sketch of the history 
of Hie employ in out of medicine and surgery 
in connection with the evangelization of the 
world, T take it for granted that you know very 
well how largely the Divine Author of our 
religion made uso of his omnipotent power to 
heal the sick, to oiien the eyes of the blind, to 
give hearing to the deaf, and to make the lame ^ 
to walk; also, how he charged his disciples to 
accompany their ministry by the like acts TT 
beneficence, and how faithfully tlicy imitated 
Him in doing this kind of good, as they had 
opportunity. I need not, therefore, dwell upon 
this; yet you must allow me to impress it upon 
you that those who regard it as still ^icumhent 
upon the followers of Christ*to see th 9 .t the sick 
are healed or treated with love and pity, 
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wherever the Gospel is preached, hole to the 
words and example of Christ and His disciples 
as forminQ their great warrant and authority 
for every effort they make to promote the 
emi)loyment of medical and surgical science and 
sldll in connection with missionary undertakings. 
It is not merely because we highly value the 
relief from bodily suffering, and the assuaging 
of the “ thojLsand ills that flesh is heir to,’* 
which result from the successful exercise of the 
healing art, and would fain have all our brethren 

of mimkind to participate in the heaven-sent 

\ 

boon; it is not that we believe that the preaching 
of the Gospel applied by the Holy Spirit is not 
of itself (without any such adjuvant as medicine) 
adequate to change men’s hearts, and to lead 
the deluded heathens, over whose blood-shedding 
errors in religion we mourn, to cast away their 
Sols; it is not that we grieve to sec Christian 
missionaries and their families so often struck 
down by disease, without any skilled head or 
hand near to give them efficient aid; it is not for 
one, nor for all of such reasons, that we desire 
to commend this good work tp your attention, 
y<mr consideratiori, and your pra 3 ^ers, or that 
we labour to help those who are actually engaged 
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in it, but (yidy because we believe that He who 
commanded his disciples to preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” has left us an example of 
“ shewing mercy to the afflicted,” wfech we are 
bound to follow, especially in the way of healing 
the sick, in connection with the declaration of 
“ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


Passing over the history of the (^ercise 
of the gifts of healing by the fiijpt disciples of 
Christ, I would remind you of the use made of 
them by the Apostle Paul, of which the first 
instance recorded is that of the “man at Lystra,” 
who was cured of a congenitnl lameness. Paul 
“ said with a loud voice, stand upright on thy 
feet; and the cripple leaped and walked.” The 
effect produced by this miracle of healing on the 
minds of the heathen spectators appears to ha\re , 
been very great. They cried out “ The gods 
are come down to us in the likeness of inenT^ 


* It is generally known, and neod not here be dwelt upon, 
that, amongfit several of the nations of antiquity, even long 
before the coming of Christ, tho priests practiiled medicine. 
And in Judea especially, the funotions of the Lc^tical priest¬ 
hood in this respect were long performed by the members 
of a particular sect — tho Esaenes who wore ]|re-emmently 
medico-thcosophists. Tlicy flourished both be£$re and after 
the commencement of tho Christian era. 
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aad they forthwith prepared to honour Paul 
and his companion with sacrifices,, as if they had 
really been divinities. They were prevented 
from carry^g out their purpose only by Paul’s 
strong remonstrai^cc, in which he assured them 
that their benefactors whom they sought to wor- 
^ ship as* Gods, were only men like themselves. 

In this narrative we see at once both the 
sort of effect produced on the hearts of men by 
the siglit of the successful exercise of the heal¬ 
ing art, and the risk incurred by the healer 
of being exposed to the baneful influence of 
popular applause. ‘ We ought to take the warn¬ 
ing here set before us, lest at any time we be 
exposed to this kind of risk, and be tempted to 
think, with sentiments of selfish adulation, that 
we are great and good, because we have done 
something that induces men to praise (perhaps 
muiost to worship) us, as has happened to 
medical missionaries in modem times. How 
often, alas! are we tempted “ to think of our¬ 
selves more highly than we ought to think; ” 
forgetting that we are only feeble instruments in 
the hands of God, to whom wo should, like 
Paul, be ever ready to give all the glory of our 
success. With regard to the effect produced 
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by Paul’s miraculous curing of' the cripple on 
the minds of the spectators, being comparable 
to the impression made by the sight of the suc- 
(jessful treatment of patients by the physician 
or surgeon in modem times, iUmay be remarked 
by some, that such eflijct must surely-have been 
much greater, when the work accomplislied was 
evidently supernatural than it can possiijly be 
when it is seen to be brought abemt in the' use 
of rational means; and it may be granted that 
this was probably the case, so far as the excite¬ 
ment of wonder, awe, and veneration was con-r 
cerned; but it is obvious enough that powerfully 
constraining sentiments of gratitude, respect, and 
love are naturally elicited in most human hearts 
by the manifestation of disinterested kindness, 
guided by high and cultivated intellect, even 
when the party shewing these is known to be a 
mere man. And in this point of view, thl^* 
can be little question as to the placing of the 
miraculous healing of the apostles in the same 
(iategory with the cures effected by the modem 
physician or surgeon. One object, undoubtedly, 
which it was the Divine intention to a^omplish 
by the bestowal on the apostles of miraculous 
gifts of healing, namely, “the accrediting of 

M 
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their mission and message, as from JGrod,'* could 
not have been attained without these; but 
another object, which they were intended to 
sen^e, namely, “ to give a full expression of the 
benignant spirit- of that religion which they 
attested,”'may be, so far as we can see, as 
well accomplished by the loving services of the 
physician as it was by the apostles; nay, may 
we "not venture to say, better? for the spec¬ 
tators are presumed to know that a mere man 
working with just such mental powers as they 
themselves possess, must expend more labour, 
and undergo more suffering, in his endeavour 
to do good, than it would have been necessary 
for him to have endm*ed, had he been an apostle 
or an angel. Thus may any Christian, under 
the constraining power of the love of Christ, do 
very much to illustrate and prove the power of 
spirit of compassion for the sufferings of 
frail humanity, which is so distinguishing a 
feature of our holy religion; and so do much to 
attract fellow-sinners to come to the light of 
truth, and to partake in the blessings of the 
peace of the Gospel.* 

_____ i- - —^—■ 

* Ncandei* well says in bis general history, (vol. i.^p. 104), 
that “ As each particular miracle wrought by Christ was but 
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As he went on his errand of love from city 
to city, the apostle Paul was employed by God 
to work special miracles of healing. The sick 
had handkerchiefs brought to them that had 
been in contact with his body^ and “ their dis¬ 
eases departed from them.” He was.frequently 
accompanied by Luke, who is “specialfy, desig¬ 
nated as “the beloved physician,’* and who* 
doubtless, exercised his professional skill, as*well 


a single flash from the fulness of the Godhead which dwelt in 
him, having for its end simply to bring home to tho minds of 
men the immediate self-manifestation cf this fulness ; so too, all 
subsequent miracles are but single flashos, issuing forth from the 
immediate divine power of the Gospel, and contiibuting to make 
a revelation of the latter to the religious cousciousness. With¬ 
out this itself, and its relation to man’s nature, and in the 
absence of the peculiar conditions which belonged to man's 
nature in this particular period, all else would have been to no 
purpose. That which the divine power in the Gospel wrought 
immediately by itself on man’s nature, still allied to God tlTOtlSif*' 
estranged from its original source—‘from first to last was the 
main thing, the end for which all else was hut subsidiary and 
preparatory. It is this that the apostle Paul ranks above all 
other kinds of ovidcnce, above all particular miracles, describing 
it as the ‘ demonstration of the Spirit and of powisr.' And as 
this divine power exerted its influence on the inner life of man, 
so in his outward conduct and actionsmanifested itself with 
an attractive energy ; and this, more than all else,- contributed 
to the conversion of the heathen.” 
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as liis miraculous gifts of healing, on fitting 
occasions. Peter, also, was made extensively 
useful as a healer of the sick, of whom, at times, 
multitudes were brought to him “ out of the 
cities round about Jerusalem.” It was in com¬ 
pany with John, that Peter cured the man, 
laTiie^.from his mother’s womb,” who was laid 
daily at the gate of the temple to beg. When 
the people sai>v this man, whom they had known 
f(jr many years previously as a helpless cripple, 
restored to the use of his limbs, walking, 
leaping, and praising God, they were filled with 
Avonder and ariiazement. Then did Peter take 

c 

advantage of the c»pportunity presented by the 
people running together, and surrounding him 
and John, to ask them “ why they looked So 
earnestly at tliem, as if, by their own power or 
holiness, they had made the man to walk; ” and 
‘tTie'fi he preached to them of the glory of Jesus, 
the ‘‘ son of the God of their fathers.” iEneas, 
the man at Lydda, who had been confined to 
bed for eight years by palsy, was suddenly 
restored to health by Peter, who said, “ Jesus 
Clirist maketh thee vrhole, arise.” “And all 
that dwelt in Lydda and Saron saw him, and 
turned to the Lord.” It seems worthy of 
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remark that, in the sacred record of the miracles 
of healing performed by the apostles, each in¬ 
stance is followed by a notice of^ the deep 
impression which it made on the minds of the 

people who witnessed it.* 

■ ■ ^ ■ - —.. . — -- 

• » 

* Owen {Worha, vol. iv. paga 462) says, “ The gifts «f healing; ' 
are mentioned (1 Cor. xii. 28) In the plural number, because 
of their free communication into many persons. Thesftheal¬ 
ings respected those that were sick, in their sudden and mira¬ 
culous recovciy from long or deadly distempers, by the inipcv- 
sition of hands in the namo of the Lord Jesus. And as many 
of the ‘ mighty works* of Christ himself consisted in the 
‘ healings,’ so it was one of the first things which Ho gave in 
commission to his apostles, and fumitshod them with power 
for, whilst they attended on him in his jicrsonal ministry, 
(Matt. X. 1.) So also did he to the seventy, making it the 
principal sign of ^e approach of the kingdom of God, (Luke 
X. 9.) And the same power and virtue TIo promised to 
believors—namely, that they should ' lay hands on the sick 
and recover them,’ after his accession. Of the acconrgli^h^ 
ment of this promise, and tho exercise of this power, the story 
of the Acts of the Apostles giveth us many instances. It was 
one great difieinnce between the miraculous operations that 
were wrought under the Old Testament, and those under the 
New, that tho former generally consisted in dreadful and 
tremendous works, bringing astonishment and o^t times ruin 
to mankind, but those others were generally useful and bene¬ 
ficial nnto all. But this of healing hi^ a peculiar evidence of 
love, kindness, compassion, benignity, and was suited greatly 
to sfkct the minds of mon with regard and gratitude, for long 
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In the reference made by the apostle James 
to the duty of the sick, to send for the elders of 
the church, who were to pray over him, and to 

afflictive distempers or violent pains, sneh as were the diseases 
cured hy the gift, do prepare the minds of men and those con¬ 
cerned about‘them, greatly to value their deliverance. This, 
therefore, in an especial manner, declared and evidenced the 
goodnesfi, lote, and compassion of Him that was the author 
of this Gospel, and gave this sign of healing spiritual diseases 
by healing of bodily distempers. And, doubtless, many who 
worn made partakers of the benefit hereof were greatly affected 
with it; and that, not only unto ‘ walking, and leaping, and 
praising God,’ as tho cripple did, who was cured by Peter and 
John (Acts iii. 8), hut filso unto faith and boldness in profes¬ 
sion, as it was with *1110 blind man healed by our Saviour 
himself, (John iz. 30-33, 38,) etc. But yet no outward effects 
of themselves can work upon the hearts of men, so as that all 
who are made partakers of them should ho brought unto faith, 
thankfulness, and obedience. Hence did not only our Saviour 
himself observe, that of ton once cleansed by him from their 

S *y, but one returned to give glory to God (Luke xvii. 17); 

e whom he cured of a disease that he had suffered under 
eight and thirty years, notwithstanding a solemn admonition 
given him by our blessed Saviour, turned informer^against him, 
and endeavoured to betray him to the Jews, (John v. 16-16.) 
It is effectual grace alone which can change the hearty with- 
out which it will continue obstinate and unbelieving, under 
not only the sight and consideration of the mqft miraculous 
outward operations, huh, also the participation in ourselves of 
the benefits mid fruits of them. Many may have their bodies 
cured by miracles when their souls are not cured by grace.'* 
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anoint him with oil in the name of the Lord, 
it is questionable whether the “ anointing” 
mentioned were a symbolical act or a medicinal 
application.* We cannot admit thal any such 

--- » - 

* Idghtfoot says, “ That auointing with oil was an ordinary 
medicinal application to the sick/’ and adds, “ If we take the^ 
apostle’s counsel (in James v. 14) as rcf'errilig to this medf- 
cinal practice, we may construe it, that he would %ave this 
physical administration to be improTod to tHe best advantage, 
namely, that, whereas ‘ anointing with oil ’ was ordimiril;^ used 
to the sick by way of physic, he adviseth that they should 
sond for the elders of the church to do it, not that the anoint¬ 
ing was any more in their hand than* in another's, as to the 
thing itself, for it was still but a physi' al application, but that 
they, with the applying of this corporal physic, might also 
pray with and for the patient, and apply the spiritual physic 
of good admonition and comfort to him. Which is much the 
same as if, in our nation, where this physical anointing is not 
so in use, a sick person should send for the minister at the • 
taking of any physic, that he might pray with him and counsel 
and comfort him. Besides, it is very common among 
to use charming and anointing together, of persons that were 
sick of certain maladies. Of this the J erusalomTahnud speaketh 

1 

in Shab.fol. 14, col. 8—‘ A man that one charmoth, he putteth 
oil upon his head and charmeth.’ And a little Olter is related 
what they charmed fegr, as for an eyil eye, serpopts, scorpions, 
etc. And in col. 1, is mentioned how ‘ one chmmieth over a 
sick person in the name of Jesu Papdira.’ No!^ this being a 
common wretched custom, to anoint some that "fere sick, and 
to use charming with the anointing; this aposfle seeing that 
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means was applicable to every case of sickness. 
Is it allowable to suppose that, by the injiinc- 

anointing wa& an ordinary and good physic, and the good nse 
of it not to be extinguished for that abuse, directs them better; 
namely, to get the clddrs or ministers of the church to come' 
to the sick, and to add to the medicinal anointing of him, 

V their godly and fervciit prayers for him, far more available and 

cVimfortable tliaA all charming and enchanting, as well as far 

more warrantable and Christian.” There is good reason to 

believe that amongst the Greeks, as well as amongst the Jews, 

inuncl;ion of oil was regarded as a remedial agent of undoubted 

efficacy in several fonns of disease.— See Jje Clerc^a History 

of Medicine. ” Ordinarily,” says Owen, “ there were some 

outward means and toko'Tis, that were to be made use of in 

the exorcise of this gift of healing. Such were (1.) Imposition 

of bands. Our Saviour himself, in healing of the sick, did 

generally ‘ lay his hands on them,’ (Matt. ix. 18 ; Luke iv. 40.) 

And he gave the same order unto his disciples that they should 

‘ lay their hands on those that were sick, and heal them,’ which 

* 

* was practised by them accordingly. (2.) Anointing with oil. 
*Thcy anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 

“ITicffl?*" (Mark vi. 13.) And tho elders of the church, with 
whom this gift was continued, were to come to him that wms 
sick, and praying over him, ‘ anoint him with oil in the 
name of the Lord,’ and he should be saved, (James v. 14,15.) 
For these reasons, 1 judge that this gift of healing, though 
belonging unto miraculous operations ^ general, is every¬ 
where reckoned as a distinct gift by itself. And from that 
place of James, I am apt |.o think that this gift was communi¬ 
cated in an especial manner unto the elders of churches, 
even that -were ordinary and fixed, it being of so great use 
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tlon to use oil, the apostle meant to indicate 
that, along with prayer, medicinal agencies of 
sorm kiwi, adapted to the case, were to be 
employed ? If so, the passage in question may 
be regarded as introductory tt) the age following 
that of the. apostles, when the power of work¬ 
ing miracles having been witfidrawn *fji;om th^ 
church, -the cure of diseases was left* to the 
ordinary treatment of the physiciiin.* 

In the history of Christianity, during^ the 
ages that succeeded that of the apostles and 
primitive Christians, I find very few indica¬ 
tions of the tvorkhigs of cliarity in the care 
of the sick. We read in one of Clement’s 


and such Bing;nlnr comfort unto them that were poor and per- 
aecuted; \Yhich was the condition of many churches and their 
members in those days." 

* The great German histoiaan of tlie church writes. “ The 
passage in the development of the cluirch, from that lirsjT^erio^ 
in which tlie Biip('matiiral, immediate, and creative power pre- 
dominaled, to the second, in which the same divine principle 
displayed its activity in the form of natural connection^ was 
not a vudden transition, but proceeded by a series of gradual 
and insensible changes. Wc should not be warranted, as 
neither are wn in a condition, to draw so sharply the line of 
demarcation between what is supernatural and v^at is natural 
in the cflfects proceeding from the power of Christianity, when 
it has once taken possession of human nature." 
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epistles to the Corinthians that “ an unwearied 

desire of doing good, and a jdentilul effusion 

of the Ghost was with the believers; ” that 

“their eare was, day and night, for all the 

brethren“ that they moimied over the faults 

of their neighbours, sympathized with their 
< * 

' mlirmities as their own, and were ready to 
every good work.” But of the specialties of 
these'good works wt learn but little. Again,— 
in the account of the dreadful persecutions of 
the Christians at Lyons, in the second century, 
we read of Alexander, a physicmny a man 

II X ly 

generally known for his love of God, and zealous 
regard for Divine truth, who was suddenly con¬ 
demned to be thrown to the wild beasts in the 


amphitheatre, because he had been seen to 
. encourage other martyrs, while in their agonies, 
to confess Christ;—but we find little recorded 
ofTEhe antecedents of this medical martyr; 
nothing of his making his profession subservient 
to the spread of the Gosjiel; yet we may con¬ 
jecture that, as he came originally from Phrygia, 
where the Gospel was well known, he may have 
been one of the agents by whom it was carried 
into France, where* it took deep root, and bore 
• much fruit tlien and long afterwards. 



COLUMBA. 


It is certain that not a few* Christians of the 

third and fourth centuries devoted themselves, 

with the utmost assiduity, to the relief of the 

sufferers from plague and other epidemic diseases. 

It is recorded, for instance^ of Columba, the 

laborious and much honoured apostle of the 

ancient Scots and Piets, tliat,Vhen tlie multv 
• • « • • * ^ 
plicity of his business allowed him to •stay at 

home, he was resorted to for aid md advicO, as a 
physician of both soul and body, by multitudes 
of all rjmks; that his knowledge, skill, and 
success were so remarkable as to lead many to 
regard his cures as miracler; and that, when¬ 
ever he heard any was in sickness, he not only 
visited him, and praj^ed for him, and that too 
with such tender emotion as shewed how much 
his heart was affected, but also administered, 
medicines, with which he often sent messen¬ 
gers as far as *other kingdoms. - Anft"^ it 
is undeniable that the spread of the Gospel 
was advanced by such means. Let us bring 
before our mind some of these in all their 
vivid connection with the character and spirit 
of the times. A Christian meets Ivith some 
unhappy individual, sunk ift heathenish super¬ 
stition, who, diseased in body and soul, had in 
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vain hoped to get relief in the temple of 
Esculapius, where so many in those day's sought 
a cure for their diseases in dreams sent from 

I 

the God of Health. To no purpose also had 
he tried the variouc incantations and amulets of 
Pagan priests and dealers in enchantments. 
'.•The Christian bids him to look no longer for 

I 

help friTin imj^otent and lifeless idols, or from 
demo^iiacal powers, but to betake himself to 
that Almighty God, who alone can help. He 
hears, He assures him, the prayers of all who 
invoke His aid in the name of Him by whom 
He has redeemed the world from sin. The 
Christian employs no formulas, no amulets ; but 
simply calling upon God through Christ, ho lays 
his hand on the sick man’s head, in faitliful 
reliance on his Saviour. The sick man is 
healed ; and the cure of his body leads to that 
"of Tu^'soiil.”* Laiirentius was particularly dis¬ 
tinguished by his zeal and energy in such good 
works. 

At a later period of the middle ages, and 
onwards, there were instituted, in various coun¬ 
tries, many societies of monks, whose chief 


* Ncander, vol. i. p. 100- 
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object it was to provide physical and spiritual 
relief for the unfortunate and for the outcast. 
Can we doubt that tlie self-denyinff sacrifices, 
which many of these men made with (jheerful- 
ness, were the fruits of a true faith in Christ, 
not of a vain desire to work out a righteousness 
of their own ? But, whatever were tlie interrial,* 
springs of action, the work aimed at mtiwardly 
and, to a large extent, accmnjdisJied, wa9 the 
same which we desire to promote. It is, 
tlierefore, in consonance with our present object 
to refer to the noble examples of Christian 
charity and dovotedness which were manifested 
by not a few, even in the darkest periods of the 
church’s history. It is recorded that, during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, erysipelas, 
then called St. Anthony’s Fire, prevailed widely 
throughout Europe, and everywhere caused most 
extensive ravages. Gaston, descended frOth a 
family of consideration amongst the French 
nobility, in gratitude for his own recovery, and 
that of his son, founded a society, offwhich the 
express object was to furnish nm*ses &r persons 
affected w ith this disease. Other sooleties were 
formed of laymen and eccleiStastics, who, follow¬ 
ing the so-called rule of Augustin, under the 
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direction of a superior, spent their time in taking 
care of the sick in hospitals; and there were 
still other societies of men, who devoted them¬ 
selves more especially to taking care of the 
leprous, and founded large establishments for the 
express purpose of receiving and nursing them. 

The a^iclesiastics^ in such societies, attended to 

I 

the religious wants of the patients; i)reached to 
them," gave tbom the benefit of their pastoral 
care, and the sacraments. The laymen under¬ 
took to do everything necessary for their bodily 
relief and comfort; also, to provide for the 

4. 

decent burial of the dead, according to the 
usual forms. The Dominican, Humbert de 
Romanis, who lived near the close of the 
thirteenth century, remarks, witli regard to the 
care of the leprous, that, ‘ owing to the danger 
of infection, the impatience and the ingratitude 
*6f fiibr victiTns of this disease, it was one of the 
most forbidditig labours to - wait upon them* 
Amongst thousands, but very few were to be 
found who could be induced to live with them ; 
for, with many, nature herself revolts at it. 
And had there not been some, who, for God’s 
sake, fought dowil the repugnance of nature, 
they would have been left absolutely deprived 
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of all human assistance.’ Jacob of Vitry says, 
concerning the persons who devoted their Jives 
to this arduous work of Christian charity, ‘ For 
Christ’s sake, they bring themselves *to endure, 
amidst filth and disgusting scents—by driving 
themselves up to it—such intolerable hard¬ 
ships, that it would seem as if no ,8ort of 
penitential exercise, which man' imposes on 
himself, deserved a moment to„be compared 
with this holy martyrdom.’ Female societies, 
having the same object in view, were also 
formed. 

* “ But by way of warning’ it must be added 
that that which began in the spirit of a Chris¬ 
tian charity, that shrunk from no sacrifice, was, 
like so many other noble undertakings, imitated 
and abused in the thirteenth century by a 
worldly spirit that masked itself under the seemly 
guise of religion. Jacob of Vitry was for«eJ to 
make the bitter complaint that many, who pre¬ 
tended to devote their lives to this jnirsing of 
the sick, only used it as a cover uiid^ which to 
exact, by various and deceptive tricks, Ji*om the 
abused sympathies of Christians, lar^ sums of 
money, of which but a trifling p(^ion was 
expended on the objects for which it. had been 
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bestowed. Innocent the Second passed an ordi- 
^nance against sucli fraudulent collectors of alms 
for Spitals.” * 

The care of the sick has ever stood out as 
a prominent fcatuise in all the operations of thci 
Jesuits. Its importance is acknowledged by 
^hem ; ^and they have recorded some remarkable 
instances of the advantages which it has secured 
for* them in tvarious circumstances. But on 
tliese we cannot now dwell; we believe that the 
active members of the world-renowned Society 
of Jesus have proved how possible it is to wield 
a good instrument in a bad cause, and to wield 
it with great effect. May we be enabled to 
choose the good and to refuse the evil of their 
example. 

It is now elactly three hundred years suice 
the first missionaries to the heathen were seiit 
^bi'th'^by the Protestant churches ; but I am not 
aware of any one of these, nor of their successors 
during several successive generations, having 
devoted Iiimself especially to the healing of the 
sick. For at least one hundred and fifty years, 
there is no record of any Protestant physician or 


* Nemidcr’s History, vol. vii. p. 368. 
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surgeon having consecrated his profession to the 
service of Christ in connection with the preaching 
of the Gospel. But, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, tlie importance ol* caring for 
the sick amongst those to whom the Gospel is 
preached was most impressively set.before the 
Church by General Codrington'an Englishman, 
who beciucatlied to the Society for flie Pyopaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign pai'Js (founded* in 
1701) some property whicli he possessed in the 
West Indies. The objciets which he had more 
particularly in view will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing abstract of that part of hi*’ will which relates 
to them :—“ General Codrington gives and 
bequeaths his two plantations in tlie island of 
Barbadocs, and part of his island of Barbuda, to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Christian 
Religion in P^orcign Parts, erected and esta¬ 
blished by his good master King Williaia tlie 
Third; and desires that the plantations should 
continue entire, and 300 negroes, at least, 
always kept thereon, and a convenient number 
of professors and scholars maintained there, who 
are to be obliged to study and practise physic and 
chirurgery as well as divinity, that by the appa- 
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rent usefulness of the former to all mankind, 
tliey may both endear themselves to the people, 
and liave the better opportunity of doing good 
to men’s souls, whilst they are taking care of 
their bodies ; butt the particulars of the consti¬ 
tution he loaves to the Society composed of wise 
,aiid good men.’^ 

Sin«K? that period, after many difficulties 
arising from Jaw-suits with the executors, the 
erection of a college at considerable expense, 
and the devastations occasioned by freiiuent 
hurricanes, an establishment was fonned and 
supported by tlic produce of the estates, consist¬ 
ing of a president and twelve scholars; stipends 
being allowed to those who were" desirous of 
prosecuting their studies in England, cither in 
divinity, law, or pliysic.* 

The benevolence of (xcnoral Codrington in 
devi^ng this scheme cannot be questioned; luit 


* Drown’s History of Missions, vol. iii. p. 410. It is stated 
elsewhere that the value of the property bequeathed for the 
above-meutLoned object 'was £2000 per annum. General 
Codrington was the ancestor of the present Baronet of 
Dodington. * 
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it admits of a doubt whether his wisdom were 
as great as his charity. The circumstances of 
the West India islands were not such as to 
make any of them lit for the establishment of a 
school of medicine, even on hl small scale. It 
is not, therefore, wonderful that General Cod- 
riiigton’s plans could not be carried out ^to the 
letter; nor that the colkige failed to fijlil the 
purpose of its founder. Neverthelc^ss, it beo)Tdcs 
ns to honour the memory of a man, who may 
well be called the father of modern medical mis¬ 
sions, who seems to have thoroughly appreciated 
the importance of medical ag**ency in connection 
with evangelistic operations, and who devoted 
larger funds for the promotion of the object than 
any other person ever did before him, or, so far 
as we know, has done since. And it stands out 
as a remarkable fact that the man who devised 
siicli liberal things lor the furtherance ai' the 
work which we also desire, however hum])ly, to 
promote, was a member of tlie military [)ro- 
fession. 

The first instance of the consecration of medi- 
cine to missionary work, that we have any 
account ol‘, in the eighteenMi centufy, was in 
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the sending forth, by the Moravians of Germany, 
of two well educated medical men, Dr. Chris¬ 
tian F. W. Hocker, and J. Rueffer, surgeon, to 
Persia, to labour amongst the Gaures, a people 
supposed to be descended from the Magi, or 
wise men jof the East, who came to Bethlehem 
Jit the, birth of‘Christ. Hocker and his coin- 
panioa went by Aleppo, tlirough the desert to 
Bagdad. Op their journey thence to Ispahan, 
they w’cre attack(jd by Kurd robbers, and 
despoiled of all their property. In great misery 
they reached Ispahan, where tliey were kindly 
treated by some fathers of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They might have settled at Ispahan 
in a medical capacity, with the fairest prospects 
of success, as the Persians have a very exalted 
idea of the learning and skill of physicians from • 
Europe; but having no hope of being useful in 
theip principal character as missionaries, they 
resolved to go to Cairo, there to await advices 
from Europe. On their way thither they were 
again robbed and reduced to the utmost 
extremity. Rueffer died at Damietta; Hocker 
returned to Europe in 1750. In 1752 he again 
set out with the •intention of practising as a 
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physician in Cairo, and preparing himself for a 
mission to Abyssinia; but, after much toil and 
years of siilfering, in wliich he visited Constan¬ 
tinople, and returned for a time to Germany, he 
was obliged to abandon his jHirpose of entering 
Abyssinia. Nevertheless, he continued in the 
patient exercise of his medical professjon at 
Cairo until 1783, hoping that a door might at 
length be opened for promoting tUe interests* of 
religion in Abyssinia. , 

As an example of what missionaries are some¬ 
times brought into contact with when pestilence. 
spreads amongst the people *jf their charge, 1 
may mention here the account given of a dread- 
iiil epidemic of small-pox, of which the celebrated 
Danish missionary Hans-Egedo was an eye-wit¬ 
ness, in Greenland, in 1733. Egede was not a 
medical man, but he felt constrained to do all 
he could for tlie sufieriiig })eople. The disease 
(unknown previously in Greenland) had been 
imported from Denmark. It assumed at once 
a most malignant form, and spread rapidly, in 
consequence of those affectecl running from place 
to place seeking relief. Most of the patients 
died within four days. Somfi in despair stabbed 
themselves, or plunged into the sea to put an 
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end to their sufferings. Such was the general 
consternation, that the living did not as usual 
mourn for the dead, not even for their nearest 

f 

relations. In his efforts to render the miserable 
people such help a» he could give, Egede exerted 
himself with superhuman devotedness. He tra- 
veiled everywhere, and, with the aid of the other 
missionaries, he lodged all the sick who fled to 
him.' The missionaries laid as many of them in 
their own houses, and even in their bedrooms, as 
the places Would hold, and attended and nursed 
them as well as they were able, though the stench 
of the sick and dyiiig was almost insufferable. 

Of how great advantage to all parties, and in 
every sense, would a regularly educated physician 
have been in these trying circumstances! 

It was about the time when Hooker was ter¬ 
minating his medical missionary labours in 
Egypi:, that John Thomas, an English surgeon, 
who had previously made two voyages from 
London to Calcutta, as surgeon of the Oxford 
East Indiaman, began to feel a deep interest 
in the miserable .condition of tho Hindus, 
which led him to resolve to remain in Bengal, 
and to preach t(? its benighted people the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Mr. Thomas 
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laboured amongst them from 1787 till 1792, 
when he returned to Europe. As several of 
the Hindus had manifested no small interest in 
spiritual tilings under Mr. Thomas’s ministry, 
the Baptist Missionary Society, just then 
formed at Kettering in Northamptonshire, were 
encouraged to request him to return to Bengal as 
their agent. Having consented to this, thqi,Society 
supplied him with a colleague in tl^e personofthc 
well-known Dr. Carey. These reached India 
together at tlie end of 1793. Many difficulties 
and trials were encountered by them for several 
years; not a few of which trials were occasioned 
by tlie imprudence and peculiarities of temper of 
Mr. Thomas. Yet there can be no doubt of 


liis having been a sincere Clmstian, and a most 
devoted missionary. It was through the exer-^ 
(Use of his surgical skilly that, after thirteen 
years of apparently fruitless labour, a deep im¬ 
pression was made on the heart of a Hindu of 
the name of Krisbnu, who became a true 
convert, and as such, the first-fruits'of the mis¬ 
sion. This man had had his shouldeir dislocated, 
and sent for Mr. Thomas, who ieduced the 
luxation, and then talked tb the patient of the 
good news of salvation by Jesus Christ. The 
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man had heard the Gospel before, and was struck 
with it. He now confessed he was a great sinner, 
and, with many tears, cried out, “ Save me, 
Sahib, save me.” Tliree or four weeks after, 
Krishiiu, and another of the natives named 
Goknl, came and ate publicly with the mission¬ 
aries, ai)d thus broke (jaste, which had hitherto 
seemed foAress next to impregnable. It is 
said' of Mr. Th^imas that “ he had exquisite plea¬ 
sure in doing good; it was a perfect luxury to 
liim.” Happily, his medical skill enabled him 
largely to gratify his feelings to the great ad¬ 
vantage of the poor 'Hindus, multitudes of whom 
flocked to him for advice; many from great 
distances; there were almost always patients at 
his door; and, when he travelled tbrough the 
.country, his progress was often hindered by the 
crowds who sought earnestly for his advice. 

Contemporaneous with the labours of the 
last-mentioned missionary were those of Dr. 
John Theodore Yanderkemp, who went to South 
Africa in 1798 as one of the agents of the 
London Missionary Society. In the history of 
this remarkable man, you will, I am sure, take a 
lively interest, whefl I tell you that, although 
born in Holland, he received his medical edu- 
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cation at this university, where he graduated in 
1782. In early life, he was an officer in the 
Dutch army. Having made a narrow escape 
from drowning in a canal, his mind was brought 
under serious impressions of«the importance of 
sacred truth, and he resolved to devote himself 
to a life of activity in the service of his. Divine 
Master. With this view, he commenced the 
study of medicine. His thesis is an elaborate 
disquisition on life in its physiological aspects, 
and on the vivification of the material consti¬ 
tuents of the hniiuin body. He seems to have 
aimed at the production of a *iestimony in favour 
of the doctrine of a special providence, in opposi¬ 
tion to the gross materialism, whicli, at the time 
when he studied and wrote, was so rampant in 
this, as well as in most of the other medical a 
schools of Europe. As sixteen yeai-s elapsed 
between the time of his graduation and that of 
his going to Africa, Dr. Vanderkemp .must have 
been rather too far advanced in life £i|i the latter 
period to admit of his entering with success upon 
the study of the native tongjies. Nevertheless, 
it is stated that, by dint of the greatest assiduity 
and perseverance, he was erfablcd to^ acquire as 
much of the Caffre language as was required for 
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his useful intercourse with the people. Ho 
laboured amongst them with the utmost zeal; 
living habitually in their society; confortning to 
such of their habits as he considered innocent; 
and even marrying one of the native females. 
By this last act, and others, more or less of a 
piece with it, he'incurred the displeasure of not 
a few, jyho yet regarded him as an eminently 
uBcVul, as he \iras, undoubtedly, a most zealous 
and self-sacrificing man. It is understood that 
he made use of his medical skill to a large 
extent, and that, through its instrumentality, ho 
was enabled to sccitro a high place in the aflec- 
tionate regards of the people. There can be no 
question as to the strong footing which Chris¬ 
tianity has latterly obtained in South Africa, 
and it is probable that not a little of this has 
resulted from the effects of the indefatigable 
labouis of Vanderkemp. 

Notwitlistanding the apparently useful labours 
of Thomas and Vanderkemp as medical mis¬ 
sionaries, the societies which sent them out 
(namely the Baptist and the London Missionary 
Societies) appear to have done little or nothing 
for many years, in the wray of inviting or 
encouraging well-qualified medical men to devote 
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tliemselves to their service. It seems likely that 
the iniprudences, of which they had had cause 
to complain, in the conduct of both of these 
pioneers, led the directors of the'societies to 
stand in doubt of all members of tlie profession, 
wliich they represented. Tliis doubt was pro¬ 
bably strengthened by what they hcffrjJ about 
this time, of the inconsistent proceedi»gs of a 
son of the excellent Indian missionary €arey, 
who, having studied medicine, went to Av/i (in 
1807) where he was soon employed by the 
imperial family, received a title from the 
emperor, and was so caressed by the grandees 
of the empire, as to be tempted to forget his 
high calling, and to sink the missionary in the 
mere physician. There is good reason for 
believing that poor Carey’s fall was long after, 
remembered and pointed at, to the disparage¬ 
ment of the employment of medicaUnen as mis- ^ 
sionaries. To you and to us, althobgh we may 
be able to look above and beyond suA individual 
instances of the working of human^^ frailty, and 
to believe that they are excoj)tional, jthese occur- 
rences are yet fraught with les 80 W| of solemn 
warning, to which we oughf all tojtake heed ; 
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remembering ever, that “ he who thinketh he 
standeth” is most in danger of falling. 

Carey was succeeded in Burmah by Colman 
(1818) and Price (1821), who were intimately 
associated with tho Rev. Dr. Judson, whose 
praise, as a laborious and wise herald of the cross, 
is in a)r the churches. Of Dr. Price, it is 
rccjorded that, “ immediately after his an*ival, 
he commenced the practice of his profession 
ill Rangoon. His success in several opera¬ 
tions, specially on the eyes of those siiflering 
from cataract, was made loiown in Ava ; 
and, only seven months after his arrival, an 
order was received from the king, summoning 
him to the capital, on account of his medical 
skill.” So that he ran the same risk of being 
< spoiled by the flatteries of the great, as did his 
predcceF,./or at the same court, but, providen¬ 
tially, ^without suffering from the evil as Carey 
did. 

We now come to speak of the progi-ess of 
medical missions in our own times, or, at least, 
of the doings and writings of those who are still 
with us. 

It is more than^irty years since Mr, Dou¬ 
glas of Cavers directed public attention to the 
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importance of employing medical men as mis¬ 
sionaries. This he did, first, in his interesting 
little book entitled “ Hints on Missions,” pnb- 
lished in 1822; and subsequently, in tlie article 
“ Missions,” in the 7th Edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. From these I ^uote a few 
sentences:—“ If, witli scientific attainments, 
missionaries combined the profession of physic, 
it would be attended with many advantages; for 
there is something suspicious in a foreigngr re¬ 
maining long ill a country without an openly- 
defined object. The character of a physician 
has been always highly honoured in the East, 
and would give an easy and unsuspected ad¬ 
mission to a familiar intercourse with all classes 
and creeds.” “ He who is a physician is par¬ 
doned for being a Christian; religious and na- • 
tional jirejudices disappear before him ;^11 hearts 
and harems arc opened; and he is welcomed as ' 
if he were carrying to the dying the elixir of 
immortality. He, more than any one else, pos- 

1 

sesses the mollia tempora fandV' f “ In many 
cases the cure of the body, ,as in tl^ early mir¬ 
acles, might precede the cure of thejSsoul; but if 
not, some positive good is dbne wlien science is 
enriched, diseases removed, and the gratitude 
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and respect of many are secured.” “ The em¬ 
ployment of physicians as missionaries, which 
has only very lately and very partially been 
practised, has been attended, on the limited 
scale on which it has been tried, with yet hap¬ 
pier results than could reasonably have been 
expected. It has opened a new fountain of 
humanity in the hard and selfish breasts of dis¬ 
tant rfations, to see the strange spectacle of a 
man^ in imitation of his Savioiu*, ‘ going about 
doing good,’ and healing the sick. Those who 
are insensible to the diseases of the mind, feel 
with sufl5cicnt acuteness the diseases of their 
bodies; and though missionaries may complain 
of the want of listeners, a missionary physician 
has no reason to complain of the want of pa- 
tients; nor has he reason to lament the want of 
success treating the cases that are submitted 
to hiifi.” “ What interest would the j*csidence 
of an intelligent physician possess at Jerusalem, 
—of one who was a physician indeed, in the lar¬ 
gest sense of the term, and .wise in the know¬ 
ledge of nature? need such a commentator 
even for the Script^fes; an intelligent and 
resident spectator, \o view and to record again 
the same natural appearances wliich were viewed 
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by the sacred writers of old, that we may stand 
again in their position, see anew the same 
objects, and affix the same significance to their 
terms. What a benefactor he might be to the 
weary and superstitious pilgrims from djstant 
lauds, who might return home witL prolonged 
life, and carrying with them tlie wordS/)f that 
life w’hich wdll never end! The Moslems despise 
the Franks, but not the Frank physician.'^ 

Views such as these, so eloquently expressed, 
could scarcely fail, it might be imagined, to lead 
many to think seriously on the subject, and to 
desire to devote themselves to so good a work. 
But their effect in this way tvas not very ob¬ 
vious at the time of their publication. Doubt¬ 
less, liowever, their promulgation has contributed 
not a little to the increase of general interest . 
in the subject, which of late years hii» taken 
place. 

It was in 1807, that Protestant Cliristian phi¬ 
lanthropy first broke ground in C^na. Dr. 


Morrison -was tlien sent forth by tie London 


Missionary Society; and m 1819, Dr.|jivingston, 



pany, furnished to Dr. Mdrrison ^ome very 


important information on the condition of the 
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poor in China, their diseases, treatment, etc. 
Soon after, “ Dr. Morrison began to form a librar}' 
of Chinese books—procured a complete assort¬ 
ment of eWese medicines,—and opened a dis¬ 
pensary for supplying the Chinese jx)or with 
advice and. medicines, which he superintended 
himself for an hour or two every morning. Dr. 
Livingston also gave pretty constant attendance 
and rendered ivaluable assistance, which his long 
residence at Macao hod prepared liim for in a 
very eminent degree.” With similar t lews, Dr. 
Colledge opened an eye-infirmary at Macao in 
1827. In ten years, 4000 patients were troat(‘d 
there. We cannot, however, venture to affirm 
that it was with a distinctly evangelistic object 
that Drs. Livingston and Colledge set them- 
selves to practise medicine gratuitously fimongst 
the poo Chinese; yet, undoubtedly, the effect 
of thiir benevolent labours w^as eminently con¬ 
ciliatory, and must have tended greatly to 
prepare the way for the more complete develop¬ 
ment of that system of medical missionary 
operations, which was soon after introduced, 
and which is now so Imcicnt. 

The Rev. Dr. Feter Parker was sent to China 
by the American Board of Commissioners for 
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Foreign Missions in 1835. He commenced bis 
labours at Singapore, where, in the course of 
eight months, upwards of one thousand Chinese 
were treated by him. He then rdinoved to 
Canton^ and there opened an Ophthalmic Hos¬ 
pital in October 1835. The extreme frequency 
and severity of diseases of the eye amofigst the 
Chinese, pointed out this as the me*ans qf doing 
good best adapted to tlie necessities of the people, 
successful labours of Dr. Parker quickly 
produc(Ml . g-'oat sensaj’'>Tj; Jind patients of all 
ranks, uinl from all part , of the empire, flocked 
to .jv3 hos]al,ah All kinds bf treatment, even 
to *he use ot ciiUing iiistnojjents, of which the 
Chinese have a g ab abh.or»*eaco, were cheer¬ 
fully submitTcdi to. iVd’*"antage was taken of 
the deep impression wj ‘b was made on the 
minds of tlie patients by the results oi^ractice, 
to direct them to the great Source of all heal¬ 
ing influence. Jn the course of two years, 4575 
persons were treated at this estabpshment, at 
an expense of little more than £900 sterling. 
Reports of the cases were published quarterly 
in the “ Chinese Repofttory” by Pr. Parker. 
These contain many interertang particulars re¬ 
lative to the history and treatment bf Piseases 

0 
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of the Eye, and are an earnest of the valuable 
contributions to medical science which may 
be looked for from more extended operations 
of the same natilre* ' Dr. Parker was mainly 
instrumental in establishing the Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Society in China, which undertook to 
provide’hospital accommodation and drugs for 
medical missionaries. Other missionary societies 
in 'America have sent medical agents to China, 
nanqply:—The American Presbyterian Board, 
the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Society, 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; in all tliirteen Medical Mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The London Missionary Society, in 1839, 
sent W.’Uiam Lockhart and Benjamin Ilobson, 
M.B.f* to Macao. Hobson, first at Macao, 
then at Hong Kong, and latterly at Canton, 
has laboured most abundantly. His hospital 
at Kum-le-foo, one of the suburbs of Canton, 
has had, for a long time past, about 20,000 
patients a year. IIe \as done much to pro¬ 
mote a spirit of inquiry amongst the people, 
by publishing epitomes of some branches of 
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Natural Science, viz., a work on anatomy, and 
' another on comparative physiology. He has 
also trained several Chinese youths in the science 
and practice of medicineand these now assist 
him to a considerable extent. His hospital is 
daily visited and used as a preaching station 
by some other missionaries and nativle^ evan¬ 
gelists. 

Mr. Lockhart has remained at bis po8t,*aihid 
various changes, for nearly twenty years, ^and 
has proved a most valuable missionary. He has 
resided at Shanghac ever since the opening of 
that port, where he has seen* many vicissitudes. 
The Keports of his hospital, copies of which 
have been sent to us yearly for a long time, ire 
always deeply interesting; and not imfrequently 
contain notes of cases, remarkable in a profes¬ 
sional point of view, 

Mr. Hobson was succeeded at Hong "Kong 
by Mr. Ilirschberg, who, however, has latterly 

removed to Amoy, where he had, tillj within the 

* ^ 

last two years, as. an associate, a j^aduate of 
this university. Dr. James whose early 

removal by death we are now mousing. He 
was an agent of the English PfesbyterlEin Church, 
and the fellow-labourer of the Rev. W. C. Bums, 
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who bears the strongest testimony in favour of 
the efficiency of the aid he lent to the mission, 
than wliich there is not at present a more pros¬ 
perous one in China. ' 

I might mention the names and the labours 
of many other medical men, who have for years 
been strenuously devoting all their skill and 
energien to the good work of aiding in the evan¬ 
gelization of* Cliina. Dr. Gumming (a self- 
supported missionary from America) at Amoy, 
where he resided five years, and then returned 
to America, Dr. M‘Gowan at Ningi) 0 , Drs. 
Devan, Ball, and Happer at Canton, Dr. Burton 
at Shanghae, Dr. Hepburn at Amoy, and 
others, have all distinguished themselves in this 
important field. We have enjoyed the great 
privilege of receiving many communications 
jfrom some of these gentlemen; Drs. Hobson and 
Happer have visited us personally; wo have 
heard the strongest testimony borne to the 
faithfulness and efficiency of their work by a 
few friends, ministers, merdiants, and medical 
men; and all concur in assuring us that it is a 
great find a good work that they carry on, and 
that it has been ihstrumental in spreading far 
and wide over the nation an influence in favour 
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of the Christian religion, which is perceived to 
inspire its followers with benevolence, and to 
confer evident blessings on the poor and needy. 
Of one of them it is published that ^ his influ¬ 
ence as a Christian physician is such as might 
well be envied by the most favoured .of his pro¬ 
fessional brethren in the greatest city of the 
civilized world,” In his “Medical Nptes on 
China,” published in 1846, Dr. J’ohn WiliSbn, 
Inspector of Naval Hospitals, thus strongly ^ives 
his opinion of the medical mission work, 
(p. 179) 

“ Among the most proniising means now 
em])loyed for reforming or rather revolutionizing 
the moral, intellectual, and social condition "of 
the Chinese, the writer would rank the Medical 
Missions, lately established on their shores. In , 
thus expressing himself, he does not wish to be 
understood as undervaluing, much leas disparag¬ 
ing the other instruments, and the m^n who use 
them, for the same philanthropic pvttpose; but 
the medical missionaries have the advantage of 
addressing themselves, in the first instance, and 
in a way not to be overlooked or misunderstood, 
to the senses of the people Mom thjey wish to 
enlighten. Without fee or hope off pecuniary 
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reward, they heal the sick and give sight to the 
blind, knowing that they thus do unconditional 
good, and hoping, through the palpable benefit 
thus conferred, to opeii an easy channel of access 
to the affections and intellects of those with 
whom they deal; who may become, in their 
turn, instructors* and guides to the people with 
whom they shall afterwards associate. In their 
fre4ucnt, and, from its very nature, familiar 
intercourse with the afflicted, tlie medical mis¬ 
sionaries possess advantages, which the man 
who addresses himself to the understanding only 
cannot obtain. Tiiey have, consequently, more 
potent means of touching the heart, and turning 
fe61ings of gratitude into instruments by which 
they may act powerfully on the dark mind.” In 
the hospitals everything which benevolence can 
devise, aj^id which care and zeal can accomplish, 
is effected for the patients, and thence a large 
proportion of those admitted return to their 
native towns and hamlets, to tell their neigh¬ 
bours what the strangers haye done for them,” 
Let us enter somewhat into detail with regard 
to these missionary hospitals, of which, even as 
they existed in 1842, so competent a witness as 
Dr. Wilson wrote in such hopeful terms. 
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Of the existing hospital and. dispensary at 
Canton, Dr. Hobson writes thus :— 

“ The entire length of the premises is not far 
short of 500 feet, and -liie width ts 45 feet, 
excepting towards the waterj^where they become 
narrower. There is a good accommodatibn for 
tlie residence of the missionary and hi/ family, 
for the native medical assistant, tfact ^stribu- 
tors, and others connected wit^ the I^ljssion. 
There is a spacious chapel, which has seats for 
200 persons, and is siifliciently large to seat bOO; 
a good dispensary with separate entrances for 
men and women; a depository for tracts; a 
reception-room for Chinese visitors; and there 
arc twelve rooms now on the ground floor, 
which hold 45 beds, besides room for more wards 
to accommodate 100 patients, whenever needed. ^ 
The situation is most advantageous for an 
hospital, and is easy of access both jby rogd and 4 
water. The place is light and airy, and being 
fitted up in Chinese style, is plei^ant to the 
Chinese taste. The lease is for tei| years, at a 
rental of $7&0 per annum. A sii^larly sized 
building placed near the forejgii fiu^ri^ would 
be nearly i?2000. A few years agi|, a^Chinese 
paid ^1400 a year to stow tea and^other goods 
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in it; but since the opening of the ports, such 
buildings have much deteriorated in value, and 
not half that sum could now be obtained from a 
Chinese. ‘ 

“ The number of persons who have come to 
the hospit£)l, including those on the Sabbath, 
(who al*e also mostly invalids), amounts alto- 

I 

gether, from'January to December 1853, twelve 
mofiths, to 21*965 ; from January to the end of 
June 1854, to 13,554. In May, it amounted |o 
3023, and in June to 3420; the pmportion 
being about tw'o men to one woman. The 
patients arc chiefly of the poor class, and the 
diseases generally of a chronic, cachectic form, 
th6' result of poverty, dirty habits, a foul atmos¬ 
phere, and bad diet. Continued attention to 
such cases requires one to remember the com¬ 
mand and promise, ‘ Be not weary in welldoing, 
for ye*^}hall reap if ye faint not.* 

“ Four days every week, the sick are pre¬ 
scribed for, and, on these occasions, during the 
summer months particularly, .the hospital is like 
a market, and a good opportunity is afforded for 
teaching the things concerning ‘ the kingdom of 
God.’ Tljttjre are®also never less than four 
Tcli^ous services weekly, besides familiar in- 
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struction and the distribution of the New Tes¬ 
tament and religious books, at the close of the 
services.” 

“ At Shanghae, the ’ daily TOtitine of the 
hospital is as follows: — At half-past seven 
o’clock in the morning, the bcll.rin«B, and 
shortly afterwards, such of tfee in-patients as 
can attend, with the servants and othe*6 on the 
premises, assemble in the hall, when a portion 
jf Scripture is read, and prayer is offered up in 
Cliinese ; at nine, anything that is wanted early 
in the day for the in-patients is attended to; at 
half-past eleven, the bell rings for half an hour, 
to give notice that it is the time for the general 
work of the hospital to commence; when The 
out-})atients are assembled, a religious service, 
in Chinese, for the instruction of all present, is ^ 
held. This part of the duty is kindly performed 
by the Rev. W. Muirhead, and Rev; J. Bdkins;' 
after this is finished, the female outpatients are 
admitted into the dispensary, when l|ieir diseases 
arc inquired into,, and the mediciifei^ given to 
them: then the male patients ai4 admitted; 
bamboo tickets are given to thetp, after the 
Chinese service, by the 'doOr-keep^p:, and they 
are called into the dispensary, teh at a time, 
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according to the number of their tickets, when 
they are examined one by one, and the medi¬ 
cines given to them ; any case requiring 
special attention being reserved till the others 
arc finished. As ^ the patients leave, paper 
ticket^re given, telling them when they axe to 
return. \ From 50 to 100 and 150 out-patients 
are thus attended to on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thiirsday, and Saturday. On Tuesday and 
Friday, a dispensary is opened at one of the 
chapels belonging to the London Missionary 
Society in the city, when the same general plan 
is adopted. In the' evening, the in-patients are 
again seen, and at all times accidents and cases 
of Sudden sickness are relieved. There is much 
that is imperfect in the carrying out of all these 
arrangements, but an endeavour is made to 
have cac;h day’s work done as efficiently as, 
under ithe circumstances, can be accomplished, 
and, it is hoped, not without benefit to those 
who seek relief.” 

The following interesting account of the 
proceedings at the Canton hospital on Sabbath 
was lately published by an eye-witness in one 
of the London jourfials:— 

« We recently spent a Sabbath there; and 
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the scenes of that day—and they are the scenes 
of every Sabbath-day there—were such as would 
enlist the interest and prayerful hope of every 
friend to Christian missions. At efght o’clock 
A.M. we joined a company assembled in an 
upper room. Three native member^of the 
Christian church were there ; &nd, seat/l round, 
were upward of a score of Chintoen**most of 
whom were patients, or their pendants from 
the wards. A copy of our Testament was 
handed to each man, and, for many of them, 
the place was found; for they had never seen 
that Book of Life before. ^A promising young 
Christian gave a simple, clear, and earnest ex¬ 
position of the appointed verses; which Vas 
followed by a fuller statement, or more fervent 
application, from Dr. Hobson. Then came, 
prayer; but, first, a pause : for one^alf ivere 
utter strangers to the worship of the ‘eternal,* 
immortal, invisible, and only true Qod.’ They 
had never bowed but before soijae image or 
some tablet representing deity; |ind, as the 

r 

heathen idolaters always do, they wondered 
greatly at onr kneeling down for grayer to the 
unseen God. 

“ The patients were mustering ^ly on the 
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chapel seats—^which, by the hour of eleven A.M., 
were well-nigh filled; and the places appro¬ 
priated to those connected with the hospital 
r were occupied. At that hour, the aged evan¬ 
gelist, Leang Afah,, walked to the preacher’s 
seat,* >OkThe order of conducting service was 
similar b that of congregational churches at 
home, but the aged man adopts the custom of 
his country sa^es, and sits to teach. On the 
occasion we refer to, he expounded, closely and 
vigorously, the apostle Paul’s address to the 
Athenians, and his hearers were attentive. As 
he concluded his address, the ‘ foreign teacher ’ 
stepped forward to the table. With the earnest 
aiTection and effort of an acknowledged friend, 
(for such is the medical missionary) are they 
..urged to lay hold on eternal life. But the 
heart of the Chinaman is darkness, hardness, 
^^and indifference. ‘ Master, we hjave toiled all 
the night, and have taken nothing,’ is often the 
saddened and depressing thought with which 
the missionary surveys his labour. But there 
is, at times, a stillness and a drinking-in atten- 

I 

* This remarkable man, the first fruits of Dr. Morrison’s 
mission, died shortly after the above was written. 
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tion, which are, at least, encouragingly signifi¬ 
cant of the Spirit’s work of preparation. It was 
thus at the service we attended. 

“ After the preaching of God’s word, wc 
entered the consulting-roon*, and saw ability to 
relieve the suffering mixed with ihe/charity 
which careth for the soul. Like a maket was 
the place outside}* for the patients were numerous, 
but two tract distributors were busy among 
them, and, now and then, a knot of listeners 
would gather round them to receive some expla¬ 
nation ; and, seated at a table, was Leang Afah, 
explaining to a goodly circle of those waiting to 
be healed, the fiook of God, or answering their 
objections to his preaching. Surely it was a 
goodly sight, and the Lord of the harvest vrill 
bless such labours, if His servants ask it of Him. • 
“ The afternoon was no less profitably em¬ 
ployed by the indefatigable missionary. He * 
w^as seen leading on the two nati-sfe Christians 
from ward to ward, and, in each i ward, they 
read, conversed, and prayed, until all in that 
hospital heard of that Saviqur ‘ wh(|m to know 
is life eternal.* ' 

“ On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
every week, the hospital is again opened for 
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preaching and healing the diseased. At the 
time we write, the attendance is greater than 
has ever been known, although in the month of 
June it amounted to upwards of 3400. From 
the hours of ten a.m. to 3 p.m. is the morning 
cngag^ in. addition to the attention called for 
by in-dpbr patients. The wards are filled with 
wounded soldiers, and three ’large boats are 
lying close to the hospital, which have brouglit 
men from the country parts, where there is now 
fighting. Including attendants on the sick, 
there are 100 people residing in the hospital— 
October 1854.” 


And what, you are ready to ask, do the 
reports of these hospitals tell of the state and 
treatment of jlisease, as it is met with amongst 

• that remarkable people, who are the objects of 
the medieal missionaries* care. To satisfy you 

* fully on this head, would require a much longer 
time than it is possible to devote to it at present. 
But I must state that the reports published by 
Drs. Parker^ Hobson, and Lockhart are deeply 
interesting, and, prpfessionally, of much value. 
In all, great prominence is assigned to diseases 
of the eye, which are especially prevalent 
throughout China. Severe (3atarrhal ophthal- 
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mia and its consequences are very common. 
For instance, amongst 11,028 cases treated at 
the Shanghae Hospital in 1853, there were of— 


Cases. 

Catarrhal ophthalmia 410 


Granular lids 402 

Chronic conjunctivitis 300 
Opacity of cornea 378 
Pannus 184 

Leucoma 120 

Ulceration of cornea 180 
Conical cornea 25 

Staphyloma 15 

Cataract 16 

Amaurosis 12 

Synechia 32 


Cases. 

Irregularity of pupil 60 


Hernia iridis / 19 

Loss of both eyes/ 68 

Do. one eye i 70 

Fistula lachrymalts 6 

Contraction of u£si 24 

Trichiasist * * 130 

Entropium 81 

Ectropium * 13 

Pterygium 134 

Lippitudo 200 

J 


Making in all, 2852 cases of eye disease, while 
there were only 939 of pulmonary disease ;* of 
dyspepsia, 980 cases ; rheumatism, 612; ulcers, 
726 ; and intermittent fever, 570. 

Again, at Amoy, . under Dr. Hepburn, in 
1845, of 1862 cases, 571 were of diseaBc^of the < 
eye and its appendages, wliilc there were only 
244 of the respiratory organs, and 393 of the 
digestive organs. . f 

At the hospital in Canton, conducted by Dr. 
Parker, and chiefly known as an.. ophthalmic 
hospital, in two and a half* years,’^8247 cases 
were prescribed for; of these, upwards of 5000 
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were of eye diseases; 1633 of chronic ophthal¬ 
mia ; 365 of acute ophthalmia; 941 of nebulae; 
762 of entropia ; 456 of pterygia; 329 of cata¬ 
ract ; 300* of lippitudo '; 136 of complete amau¬ 
rosis, etc. ' • 

Wl^t a ^eld is here presented for studying 
diseascsVof the eye! The con^arison of their 
features, in China with those which they present 
in this country is very interesting and sugges- 

j 

tive : but into such topics I must not at present 
enter. > 

Tlie reports of Dr. Parker’s hospital have fre¬ 
quently contained 'nistories of very remarkable 
cases. Not a few of these were of stone in tlu^ 
bladder, in patients who had endured much 
suffering before applying to Dr. Parker. Con¬ 
sequently, some of the stones removed were of 
a very la^e size; and the necessary operations 
correspondingly severe. 

A curious feature of the reports of the medi¬ 
cal mission in China is the translation which is 
sometimes given of the scrolls,^written by patients 
who have been cured, in expression of their gra¬ 
titude. This seems to be frequently done; and 
is sometimes repel.,tcd yearly for a long time. 
Let me give you one or two examples of these 
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scrolls of gratitude :—“ February 26tli, 1849. 
Chushu, a Manchu, sat t54, had a fungoid tumour 
of the size of an orange, situated upon the back, 
near the right scapula and spine, llie tumour 
was readily aii|^ successfully removed. Before 
leaving the hospital, the patient made rej>eated 
sulicitatioiis to ^ allowed to B*end an artist to 
take the portrait of the surgeon; hiS importunity 
was at length acceded to, and soon»therc was pre¬ 
sented a portrait, taken in water colours, by the 
side of which, on the same canvas, was the follow¬ 
ing inscription in poetry, and an account of his 
case, and what he had seen In the hospital. 

“ What man is that ? America’s noble and 
disinterested man, who does to others as*he 
would that others should do to him. His coun¬ 
try is different from ours, his feelings are the , 
same. In all distresses and diseases^ he feels 
the sorrows and joys of others as tiiough they < 
were his own. Those cases which'-xequire the 
use of instruments, and which dre difficult 
to others, are easy to him. He feherishes a 
mind that is divine, and bears tl^ visage of 
Budba; a full halo of glory su|tound8 his 
deeds, and he deserves itnm€lasurabl| longevity. 
Parker’s meritorious virtues are Numerable 
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as the sands of the ever-flowing river. I 
denominate him a ‘ Wliat say you, yes 

or no?” 

A note' &om a patient, &om whom a calculus 
was successfully e;sctracted five years since, is 
here ^ven. 

“ On^a former' occasion (1845), I was indebted 
to the .fgre^tt nation’s arm’ from America for 
oxtiacting a qfilculus. By simply administering 
one golden pill, the dangerous disease was in¬ 
stantly expelled, and, by his assistance, the 
drought-withered vegetation (t. e, the patient) 
was vivified, so that he may be compared to the 
[ancient] Pien Tsioh. I am heavily laden with 
(a-sense) of his exalted goodness, and I not 
merely bear upon my head his kindness, [weighty] 
as the mountains Hwd and Lui (said to be the 
loftiest mountains of China), but I have received 
liis no^ slight favour. I respectfully present him 
these ten fowls and hundred eggs, a slight 
manifestation of my heartfelt gratitude, and, pro¬ 
strate, pray he will be pleased to receive them. 

I 

His younger brother, Yieh Kiuen, of the district 
of Sz’hwui, knocks head.” 

I give you oneuother extract from one of Dr. 
Parker’s interesting reports. 
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No operations in tliis hospital have ever 
excited so much surprise and attention on the 
part of intelligent Chinese, and officers of Govern¬ 
ment, as the three first cases of lithotdtny. They 
were also much struck by ^Jie case of a beggar 
from Macao, who had a tumour of extraordi¬ 
nary maguitiidoj upon the sidb of "his Jface and 
head. When it became so larg^ as disable 
him from labour, he had no resoijrce butjtlmt of 
begging. This burden, though one that would 
weary a man to bear on hour, he could not put 
off for a moment, day or night. He had long 
been a loathsome and pitiable object to the citi¬ 
zens, and when I was at Macao, as I passed him 
in the streets, he presented written appeals, from 
nnlmown authors, to my sympathy, and requests * 
that he might be relieved of his burden. Tbc.*^ 
tumour, measuring two feet and six inches cir¬ 
cumference, and weighing a few ounces ^hort of# 
nine pounds, was lately removed.’’ The man 
quite recovered in three weeks. Tl|e magnitude 

I 

of the operation, ^the elliptical im^sions being 
about 18 inches in length, and tli^ adhesion of 
the base over the carotid artery ari^ the parotid 

t 

gland being deep and strong, rendered it im¬ 
possible it should be performed witliout solicitude. 
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Mingled hopes of success, and fears for the worst 
possible consequences, rendered earnest in the 
use of means to prepare him for whatever 
miglit be the divine allotment. He was informed 
that others had feiw^ntly entreated the Most High 
Crod to save him, but that it w'as a desire that 
he shoulrl lift his' own heart to Him who alone 
could sqoceed the means about to be used. 
When Jaid iipop the operation table, he was cugain 
reminded, that, after the most careful attention 
to his case, the conviction was strong that the 
operation was feasible and judicious; still it could 
not be denied that it was formidable, and he was 
urged to lift his heart to the God of heaven, and 
to the only Saviour. Our prayers were so far 
heard as to ^ant perfect success to the means 
,used for prolonging his life. He is now porter 
to the hospital, where he acquits himself well. 
«Lfet me Jiere request the prayers of all Christians, 
that not only temporal, but spiiitual and eternal 
blessings may be gi*anted to these objects of deep 
and protracted solicitude.” 

All the missionaries in China have done some- 

f 

thing in the way of cenveying instniction in the 
science and practice»»of surgery and medicine to 
lironiising Chinese youths, some of whom have 
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proved apt pupils, and subsequently, able prac¬ 
titioners. But it is obvious enough that the 
missionaries are so much occupied jvith their 
own work that they have very little leisure to 
teach. In their most laudable attempts, they 
ought to obtain from us ever^ possible encour¬ 
agement. 

V • 

Of the excellent capacity of the CMncse for 
the reception of scientific truth, yefu and lave 
had a most satisfactory example in the progress 
of our friend Dr.Wong Fiin, who, having passed 
tlirough his medical curriculum at this University 
with much credit to himself, is still amongst us, 
to improve his practical skill and exercise his 
talents, before entering upon that ** mighty and 
magnificent mission ” (ds Professor Simpson 
characterised it in his graduation-address) which • 
we trust awaits him on his return tb his native 
land. In presence of my esteemed friend, I will • 
not venture to say more than to asdhre him and 
you that he has our best wishes land earnest 
prayers for his future welfare and u^fulness.* 

During the year 1854, I.find, fi|>m a docu- 

* I 

* While these sheets are passii^g throug^ the press, Br. 
Wong Fun is preparing to return to China, v^t^er he goes 
as a medical agent of the London Missionary Society. 
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inent lately received, that about 52,000 per¬ 
sons wci’c treated in the five mission-hospitals 
now established in China. 

t 

_ % 

The following gentlemen have recently been 
added to the medicSil mission staff:—Dr. Wiley 
( American) at Fuhehau. Mr. Points . (Am.) at 
Shanghai. Dr. Ken* (Am.) at Canton. Dr. 
Kelly (Am.) and Dr. Parker (Eng.) at Shanghai. 
Dr. Goeking *(Prussian) at Hongkong. 

Before passing on to review the proceedings 
of medical missionaries in other foreign fields, 
let us advert to tlie reflex effect of these pro¬ 
ceedings in China on the minds of the friends of 
missions at home. This certainly was of well- 
marked chai'acter, leading to some earnestness 
of action, although, alas I it must be admitted, 
lamentably incommensurate with tlie magnitude 
and growing importance of the object. 

* Th^ first notable expression of interest in the 
work cairied on in the east, w^hich was given 
publicly, was contained in an oration delivered 
at a meeting of the College of Physicians of 
Jjondon in December 1834, On some of the 
Results of the successful Practice of Physic,” by 
Sir Henry Halford, \hen president of the college. 
Pjocceding from such' a source, and addressed 
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to such a body, this address must ever be re¬ 
garded with much interest. *I therefore quote 
a few sentences ;— 

“I do not,” said Sir Henry, ^‘intend to 
advert to the pecuniary frwits of our toi], nor 
do I mean to speak of the honoursi awarded to 
I>hy6idatia, for those distinctions more 

limited and rare in our profession,# than in 
either of the kindred ones. No—I oodtcm- 
plate the moral mftueme which the cure qf the 
ills of the body has upon the minds of patients. 

I allude to that deference to tlie physician’s 
judgment on other subjecls, which follows Ills 
successful exercise of it over pain and siclcness 
—to that gratitude and attachment, which is 
the sweetest reward of our anxious and labo-^ 
rious life. , 

“It is your peculiar privilege, ni;y brethren, 
in the daily exercise of your calling, to go aboul 
doing good; and, from the moment you have 
made choice of your profession, ought to be 
a gratification and an encouragen^nt to you to 
recollect, that the great Author ^f our -salva¬ 
tion first conciliated the attention Sand good-will 
of the multitudes which f6lloTOd&fan, by heal¬ 
ing their sick. This first discfefsl^ of IIis 
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miraculous power was, indeed, followed by a 
still more awful manifestation of it, by raising the 
dead—a display well calculated to awaken the 
, whole worlci to His Message of Mercy.” * * 

Nor is it possible to find a happier moment 
to create and establish a confidence and a regm*d 
in the he|irt of the sick person, and of those 
who are *.attached to him, than this, in which 
his Own hopef! and fears, and thodb of his 
friends, bang upon tlic physician's counsel and 
his decision.” # Jii ss? 

“ We cannot expect the Chinese to grasp 
with eagerness at dur improvements; yet the 
cure of diseases, set down at once as fatal in 
their^ experience, must be likely to facilitate the 
'introduction of our knowdedge, and add most 
humanely to their comfort and civilization, and 
not to thejir temporal happiness only, but to 
their fut^ire felicity, by the introduction of the 
Holy Scriptures amongst them by this avenue. 

“ With those who practise upon the Chinese 
system of physic, if system it, can be called, is 
it possible that tlic ^qiiircd knowledge of his 
profession in an English medical pri^itloner 
should come into \jompetition, without the 
greatest advantage in his favour ? Is it poe- 
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Bible that liis knowledge of anatomy, by which 
he is enabled to detect the seat of disease, his 
acquaintance with chemistry, and^ all other 
resources of his art, by wliich he administers 
effectually to maladies within the reach of 
hiiinan skill, should not give^his patients, and 
those who surround them, a greater confidence 
in his judgment than in that of a feeble native 
practitioner ? Be it understood,* howevdr, that 
I do not claim your acknowledgment of supe¬ 
riority for an Englishman of superficial know¬ 
ledge only. In our profession a little knowledge 
may be a dangerous possession. And it is on 
tills conviction that 1 humbly propose that 
those who are to be educated to become 
missionaries, after having had their minds 
thoroughly imbued with moral and religious* 
principles in their first scholastic discipline, 
shall then attend to anatomy and chemistry* 
and other courses of medical lectures, cmd, for 

A 

a certain time, frequent some one « the great 
hospitals, so as to qualify themselvei to practise 
physic and surgery, as if* they were |o prosecute 
our {^Ofession as their means of liv&ig.” 

Soon after the delivery of !Sir Henry Halford’s 
oratiouj ai’ticles on the subject of Medical Mis- 
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sions were published in the Scottish Christian 
Herald. These attracted the notice of several 
members of the medical profession in this 
quarter, and prepared their minds to welcome 
further information on the same subject. 

Taking advantage of the interest which had 
been excited both in Britain and America, Dr. 
Parker df Canton came hither in 1840, visited 
Londoh, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
several other large cities, for the purpose of 
stirring up both the members of the medical 
profession and the public to lend substantial aid 
to the Medical Missionary Society in China, to 
enable it to establish and support hospitals at 
various places on the coast of China. 

Dr. Parker met with a most cordial reception 
•in this country. He held intercourse with all 
tlie leadiiig men in our profession, and was 
•patronkicd by not a few of the highest digni¬ 
taries, both civil and ecclesiastical. The object 
of the Medical Missionary Society was heartily 
approved of, and considerable sums of inoiiey 
were placed in Dr.. Parker’s bands for the for¬ 
warding of the goocl work to which he had 
defvotcd his life. Tte Royal College of Surgeons 
of London resolved to educate, at their own 
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charge, such Chinese youths as might be sent 
to this country for medical education. Tliree 
sdiolarships were founded in Kill’s College, 
London, for the education of medical mission-- 
aries. At the meeting held in Edinburgh to 
receive Dr. Parker (on the 26th jJuly 1841), a 
committee was formed, to co-operate iwith the 
Medical Missionary Society in China, Which com¬ 
mittee formed ihe basis on whfcli the Society, 
whose int(‘rcsts have brought us together at this 
time, was afterwards reared. 

Dr. Parker about the same time visited his 
native countrj’', and held public meetings in 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, and Bos¬ 
ton, everywhere receiving the same favour and 
support. He returned to China soon after the 
conclusion of the war, and expended part of the 
funds collected in America and Britain in esta¬ 
blishing liospitals at some of the pctrts opened bf 
the treaty of peace. After this, differences of 
opinion arose between the medica^ missionaries 
from America and tliose from !l^itain, which 
resulted in the British ceasing to derive aid from 
the Medical Missionary Society in China. They 
were, therefore, obliged to depend for the sup¬ 
port of their hospitals chiefly iipcwi the contri- 
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butions of their fellow-countrymen resident in 
China. Dr. Parker has latterly been much 
occupied in political badiness; his long resi¬ 
dence in tlie country, his acquaintance with, and 
influence over, all elasses of the people, his 
knowledge of the language and business-habits, 
together marked him out as highly quaiifled for 
the management of the political relations 
between the United States Government and 
that of China. He was, therefore, appointed, 
first, Charge d’Affaires, and then (quite lately) 

Chief Commissioner. It is gratifying to learn 

* 

that Dr. Parker continues to attend at his hospital 
some part of each day. The conjunction, in one 
person, of such functions and such powers, as 
those of a medical missionary and the represen¬ 
tative of a great nation like the United States, 
may seem to be anomalous, and perhaps incon¬ 
gruous. Assuredly, it must prove a severe trial 
of faith. Let us hope and pray that our firiend 
may be supported under it, and be enabled to 
use the influence of his office to promote the 
spread of the Gospe] around him, at the same 
time that he exhibits Sn example of meekness, 
forbearance, and lov6, as becometh a servant of 
the lowly Jesus. 
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I have adverted to the fact that it was on 
the occasion of Dr. Parker’s visit to Edinburgh 
that tlie first movement was made towards the 
formation of our Medrcal Missionary Society. « 
The committee that was tljcn formed had for its 
object, exclusively, the collecting of funds, as an 
auxiliary to the Society in China, ^n whose 
behalf Dr. Parker visited us. OnlJ" a feiiv months 
had passed, when (in November 1841) Sif Cul¬ 
ling Eardley came to Edinburgh to plc^ the 
cause of the Syrian Medical-aid Association, 
which had just before been formed in London. 
Finding that most of those likely to take an 
interest in the Syrian scheme were already at 
work in connection witli that on behalf of tlie 
Chinese Mission, Sir Culling suggested the for- * 
mation of an independent society in Edinburgh, 
which should endeavour to form ai, centre of 
interest and action with regard to all«medicak 
missionary matters, but which Blioi|tld direct its 
first efforts to the supply of pecuniajry aid to the 
Medical Missionary Society in Cpina, and to 
the Syrian Medical-Aid Association of London. 
This suggestion having met with tli# approbation 
of the fnends of the cause, ft publicimeeting ivas 
held (on 30th November),'and th^ Society was 
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fojrmed, under the title of tlie Edinburgh Associa¬ 
tion for Sending Medical Aid to Foreign Coun¬ 


tries. The objects vf&to declared to be—To 
circulate “ information on the subject of Medical 


Missions; to aid other institutions engaged in 


the same work ; and to render avssistance at mis- 
• * * 

sionary stations to as many professional agents 

I 4 

as the funds placed at its disposal would admit 
of.” ' And such continue to be the objects of 


tlie Society. 


Dr. Abercrombie was the first president. He 


took a lively interest in the proceedings, and 
frequently attended’the meetings, proving him¬ 


self as wise in counsel as he was energetic in 
action. In 1843, the name of the Society was 
altered to that which it now bears. The name 


of “ Missionary” was at first avoided, in defer¬ 
ence to the views held by otir friends of the 
♦Syrian Association, who believed that the agents 
to be employed in the East, would have to 
encounter less of the usual prejudice amongst 
the natives, if they were known to have been 
sent out by a society nISt “ Missionary''^ in name^ 
whatever it might be in reality. We have 

had no occasion td regret having made the 

# 

change. 
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The Edinburgh Society occupied itself during 
the first tlirec years of its existence, partly in 
the collecting of funds for the Chinese and 
Syrian Associations, and- partly in diffusing infor- , 
mation on the object and T\"orking of Medical 
Missions. But, in 1844, it was^ resolved to 
take up an independent position, and to send an 
agent of our own into the great ihissioft-field of 
Olihia, as soon as a suitable {person cpifid be 
found. But such a person was not ^easily 
obtained. Many advertisements were issued, 
many inquiries made, and not a few applications 
received and attended to; but no one was found 
altogether such as the situation required ; and, 
to tliis day, we are ^dthout a missionai^ in 
China. In 1848, the Society was earnestly " 
besought to send an agent to aid in the missioq 
established at Parsonstown, in Ireland, under 
the direction of the late Rev. Dr. C^li^p. Thi 
request was complied with ; and, fip six years, 
our e^^llent friend Dr. Aloxandter Wallace 
laboured amongst the Roman Cath^ics of Par- 
soiistown, as our agent^-with great‘ acceptance. 
He has lately settled iui the sam^ town as a 
medical practitioner on hi» own account. 

In endeavouring to citry out Its object of 
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diffusing iiifurmation on the subject of Medical 
Missions, the Society has issued various publica¬ 
tions. These are the following:— 

1. An Address to Students at the Scottish 
Universities, 1842. . 

2. An edition of Dr. MacGowan’s tract, 

entitled “ Claims of the Missionary Enterprize,” 
1847. ‘1 ' 

3. ' “t Lecture on Medical Missions,” by 
several members of the Society, 1849.* 

4. “ The Scriptural Warrant for the employ¬ 
ment of Medical Agency in connection with 
Christian Missions,” by the Rev. Dr. Andrew- 
Thomson, 1850. 

_ 1 ___ 

* This volume of lectures was favourably noticed in many 
journals and reviews, medicid as well as religious. Its object 
evas fully commented upon, and generally approved of. Tims, 
ulthougli tlie ^ale was not very large, it seemed to be instru- 
jpental in^ difhising a knowledge of the operations of our 
Society, and an interest in its plans, to a greater extent than 
could have been reached by any other means. ^||may here 
refer to an able article on Hindu Medical Missions, which 
appeared in the British Quarterly Review for November 1847; 
and to one ou Medical Ethics, in which the publications and 
objects of OUT Society were iy>ticed by Professoy Laycock, pub¬ 
lished in the British and Foreign Mcdico-Chirurgical Review, 
in 1848. This last has lately been republished in a separate 
form.—(Edin. A. and C. Bi!;ack, 1865). 
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5. ‘‘ Address to Medical Students,” by 
William Brown, Esq., president of the Society, 
1852. 

6. “Physiology of the Sabbath,^’ by Pro¬ 
fessor Miller, 1854. , 

7. “ Address to Students of Medicine,” by 
Dr. Andrew Wood, 1854. 

8. “ The Medical Profession \he Comple¬ 
ment of the Christian Ministry,” by tlio Dr. 
Robertson, Professor of Church History, ^J855. 

9. “ A Biographical Sketch of Dr. Golding 
Bird,” by Professor Balfour, 1855. 

10. A jdumal of progress, published quar¬ 

terly, under the title of “ The Occasional 
Paper” of the Society, of which eight nuirfbers 
have now appeared. ^ 

Besides these, which have been issued at its^ 
own charge, the Society has been instrumental 
in educing an interesting essay “ On JVIedica^ 
Missions,” written in competition for a prize, 
offered ISy the Society, by Mr. Wm. Bums 
Thomson, and published in 1854 y also, two ^ 
pamphlets by Kenneth Macqueen, Esq., entitled 
“ Considerations addresscid* to the yriends and 
Contributors to the Funds tf)f Forei^ Missions, 
on the subject of Missions#to India.’’ 
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The first prize of £20, offered by the Society, 
was adjudged to Mr. Marley, surgeon, London; 
the second of £25 (given by a generous friend, 
George Forbes, Esq.) was adjudged to Mr. 
David H. Paterson,, then a student of medicine 
at this University. 

At the annual meeting of 1850, it was 
resolved to take advantage of the peculiar faci¬ 
lities'for medioal missionary operations existing 
in British India, and to occupy that field as 
soon as the means and a jnoper agent should 
be procured. 

One of the first steps taken to carry out this 
resolution was to request the co-operation of 
friehds at a distance; and, with a view to 
encourage this, it was resolved to grant to any 
local association that should raise £150, or a 
sum that should amount to one-half the annual 
^expenses of the missionary station, the privi¬ 
lege of recommending any particular locality in 
India for occupation by a Society’s nffisionary, 
or to select any station previously occupied, 
for nomination as the Foreign Missionary Sta¬ 
tion, especially in connection with this local 
committee. Subsequently, a second and similar 
resolution was adopted, by which the Society 
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was pledged to *place a medical missionary in 
connection with the mission of any evangelical 
church or association, having an agency in 
India, that should contrilmte to the fftnds of the 
Society such a sum as woulfl cover half of the 
exj^enses of the agent. 

Nearly thnjo years more *elai)Bed before a 
property qualilied agent presented hiriis^; but, 
at last, in 185;1, Dr. Jolin Ow^n Evaps»was 
appointed, and sent to labour at Mirzapore, in 
Northern India, in connection with the Mission¬ 
aries of the London Missionary Society, who 
cordially entered into the arrangements proposed 
by our Society, Dr. Evans received his medi¬ 
cal education at University College, London; 
he is a gi’aduate of the University of London; 
and had a few years’ experience of private prac¬ 
tice, before offering himself for mission-service. 
He has now been about two years in India,^ 
whence he has forwarded some interesting and 
valuable Reports of his progress.. H© is not yet 
provided with an hospital; but he has a dispen¬ 
sary in a good situation. Upwar^ of 1000 
cases were prescribed fqr* during last year. 
Diseases of the digestive organs prevjail. When 
Dr. Evans shall have mastered the language of 
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the people amongst whom he kbbours, we confi¬ 
dently expect that he will find a very large 
field of usefulness open to hfin, and that he will 
energetically cultivate iU 

Our Society has ^een requested to send mis¬ 
sionaries to Calcutta, Madras, Benares, Culnah, 
Khatgur, and Safigor; but, alas! neither men 
nor moi^^y aJre supplied to enable the Society 
to meet all these demands. It is, however, 
probable that, ere long, an agent will be sent 
to Madras and, in due time, it may be hoped 
that many of the large cities of ilMtish India 
will be provided, through the instrumentality of 
this Society, with men able and willing to trans¬ 
plant all the best of modem science and art for 
the relief of human sufiering, and, at the same 
time, to scatter the leaves of the tree of life for 

t 

the healing of the nations. 

And here I must advert to the qualifications 
which are required for the office of a medical 
missionary, according to the view takSn of his 
duties by our Society. These quidifications 

* Since the lecture wab delivered. Hr. Pavid H. Paterson 
has been designated and sent forth as a medical missionary 
at Madras, whore he has fdo prospect of co-operating with the 
missionaries of the Free CMirch of Scotland. 
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are, good health*^and soundness of constitution; 
freedom from physical peculiarities likely to im¬ 
pede useftilness in practice j a license to prac¬ 
tise medicine and surgery; some experience m 
practice; a considerable degree of aptitude for the 
acquisition of foreign languages; ppidenc^ and 
self-control in conduct, and courtesy in manner; 
energy and patience ; but above all, f)ersQrfal expe¬ 
rience of the quickening and sanctifying po\^er of 
the Gospel, and of the constraining po\jer of 
the love of Christ. And, to give you idea 
of how it is expected that these varied talents 
should be employed on the field of labour, I 
quote from a code of instructions to agents, 
which was issued by the So(jiety four years 
ago :—The agent is instructed “ to make his • 
professional skill as extensively useful as possible^ 
to the inhabitants of the place of his abode-^rs<, 
to the missionaries and their familief; secondly^ 
amongst the people who are the imi|ediate sub¬ 
jects of the evangelistic operations pf the mis¬ 
sionaries; thirdly^ to other persoi|B. He is 
directed to visit as many as possible at their 
own homes, and to prescribe for ofcers, either 
in dispensary or hospital, according w the means 
that may be placed at 4!iis displsal on the 
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Bppt. While Ills fitst duty, in every case, is to 
do liis host in the use of means to remove 
physical suffering, and to restore health, he 
ought to take advantage of all suitable oppor¬ 
tunities to promulgate the Gospel, to commend 
the missionaries and their message to the con¬ 
fidence and acceptance of his patients, and, in 
generaF,^o bring his influence to bear upon the 
proDflotion of the great object of all missionary 
imdeji;akings. In case he be provided with 
an ho^tal for tlie reception and treatment 
of the sick poor, he ought to commence and 
close the services Of each day in it with prayer 
and reading of the Holy Scriptures in the native 
tongue, excepting in cases where such duty may 
be undertaken by a missionary brother, Fiir- 
^ ther, he should seek for opportunities * to speak 
a word m season’ to his patients, and distribute 
,araongijt them Bibles, tracts, etc. Should he 
have any available leisure, after discharging 
these several duties, the Committee would 
highly approve of his preparing and delivering, 
with the aid of such illustrations and apparatus 
as he may be able to procure, courses of lectures 
on some branches of science, lor the instruction 
of the natives, varyirtg these to suit the particular 
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capacities and circumstances of his audience, but 
always endeavouring tomak^ them subservient to 
the diffusion of truth and righteou^ess. Lastly, 
the agent is recommended to keep a journal of 
all his proceedings (including observations on 
all cases of interest that may occur in his prac¬ 
tice, and accounts of whateverfremaifkable objects 
or phenomena of nature he may happdt to see), 
selections from which journal ought to^be sent 
home, for the inspection of the Committee, from * 
time to time.” 

In the diffusion of information regarding the 
progress of Medical Missions, the Society has 
always had in view tlie acknowledged reflex 
influence which the reception of such in&rmar 
tion exerts on the mind. The specialties oj 
the work of the Divine Spirit on the heart are- 
often conne^cted with tlie hearing pf what bre¬ 
thren are doing for the good of |&e. perishing 
heathen. We are stirred up to ^nsider why 
we take so little interest in a workithat engages 
all tlie energies of so many devote^ ^elf-denying 
men; or, if we*be conscious of|feeling some 
interest in it, “ why,” wd ask, so feeble 
and inoperative ? ” 

If these men give their lives, jjtheir all, and 
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spend their time chiefly in scenes very different 
from what they were accustomed to at home, 
and this with no prospect of increasing their 
substance in the present world, shall we not 
exert ourselves to aid them, and to cheer them 
on in their labour of love ? Such questions, 
faithfully put to the conscience, must lead some 
of us to p'grceive that wc want the internal spring 
of action which has moved these men to take 

V (i 

their lives in their hands, and to go into the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth, in obedience to Christ’s 
command. Yet what they have found, we may 
find if we seek for its. Such are the views which 
have led the Society to issue various papers, and 
to arrange for tlie delivery of various courses of 
, .lectures, especially addressed to students of medi- 
^ cine. We thus hope, with the needed blessing 
from above, to see one and another brought to 
attend to the things which belong to their own 
eternal peace; and led ultimately to rejoice in 
the possession of the “pearl of great price.” 
Should this, result be produced, we are assured 
that a larger number of men than hitherto will 
be made willing to say,, “ Here am I, send me; ” 
and that many will be conatrained to enter 
upon public life, in ihd practice of their profes-^ 
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sion, in whatever land, resolved to regard it, 
not as the way to pleasure and self-indulgence, 
but as the scene erf high duties and awful respon¬ 
sibilities, where each man has his ][llace and his ^ 
duties assigned him, and \]he eye of the eternal 
God is over all. We cannot all be missionaries; 
but all of us can do something to forward the 
good work in which missiouarieh ar^'*engaged. 
They go as our representatives,*to heal jthe sick, 
and to spread the glad tidings of great joj which 
are to all peojde, and toe must help them. At 
our leisure, and with all the comforts of civilised 
life around us, we do wlio t we can to relieve 
human suffering, and to augment the resources 
of the healing art; let us see to it that we^make 
our brethren in the foreign mission-field par*# 

takers of the benefits which flow from our’ 

• 

researches and observations. In this way, we 
both increase their usefulness, anJ extend ^o 
them a proof of our sympathy, which is very 
cheering, and highly prized. But this requires 
money, and concentration of effort. As a chan¬ 
nel through wliich to make benefactions to our 
self-denying brethren abn)ad, our Society offers 
its servioea; and it has idready peen instru- 
mental in supplying noi^ a few of them with 
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books, instruments, and drugs. It would be 
very satisfactory if wc were enabled to do tliis 
to a much larger extent. We are deeply con¬ 
scious of thdT insignificance of our past proceed¬ 
ings, when we consider the greatness of tlie 
work before us. 

Although I have“ dwelt at some length on the 
history &L, thc&e proceedings, it has, certainly, 
not been to ma,gnify them; but merely that I 
might ^illustrate the object and the aims of the 
Society, and so lead you to take a lively inte¬ 
rest in these. 

I have said that it was to a stimulus applied 
here by the representatives of the Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Society in China, and of the Syrian 
^Medical Aid Association in London, that our 
Society owed its origin. The proceedings of 
the first have been adverted to: I have still to 
i|arratG the history of tlie second. 

Dr. Kerns was the first agent eniployed by 
that Society. He was stationed at Beyrout. 
At first, very few Turks or Mahommedans 
came to his dispensary, such was their bigoted 
hatred of the Christian name; but, latterly, in 
applying for medical, relief, religious prejudices 
did not appear to havfe much, if any, influence; 
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—Jews, Druses, Maronites, and Greek Chris¬ 
tians sat side by side with Turks; and, generally, 
females outnumbered the males. Dr. Kerns, 
after some years of practice as a miSsionary phy-, 
sician, took orders in the. Church of England, 
and acted for some time as a missionary in 
connection with the Londoh Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christianity amongst thd Jews. He is 

now settled in Yorkshire. .Dr, James B. 

_ • 

Thompson was then sent to Damascus^ where 
he found a largo field of usefulness. Soon, 
however, there arose a difference of views be¬ 
tween him and the directors of the Society, with 
regard to the best mode of carrying on the mis¬ 
sion ; and this seemed to have operated vm-y un¬ 
favourably on the progress of the Society at homej ^ 
which has latterly been almost extinct. . Dr. 
Thompson himself, deeply impressed with a sense 
of the importance of the Syrian ffeld^ retumgd 
thither two years ago, and settlediat Antioch.* 
Jerusalem, also, is the scene of the labours 
of medical missionaries. It is |now several 

Vi 

* Since tlie delivery of the Lectufe, we have learned with much 
regi'et that, having been induced to go to t^Q|help of his medi¬ 
cal brethren in the military hospitils at Scut^i, Dr. Thompson 
fell a sacrifice to fever in the conrse of last whiter. 
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years since the London ISociety for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews sent out Dr. 
Dalton, to assist Mr. Lewis in establidiiiig a 
r Mission there—^this was in 1824. He, how¬ 
ever, died in 1826. , In 1835, the American 
Mission Board sent Dr. Dodge as a missionary 
physician, but he also died very soon. The 
London Society again e^nployed medical agency 
in 1838,avhen Dy. Gerstmann and Mr. Bergheim, 
his assistant, (both converted Jews) settled in 
Jerusalem. A remarkable proof of the effici¬ 
ency of Dr. Gkrstmann’s labours was afforded 
at a time of great' commotion' amongst the 
Jews, occasioned by the awakening of Kabbi 
Joseph. It is thus noticed in the narrative of 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews, from the 
Church of Scotland, in 1839. “ When Rabbi 

Joseph was awakened, a Jierem or ban of ex- 
c 9 mmunicatioii was pronounced in the syna¬ 
gogues against the Missionaries and all who 
should have dealings with them. But when 
Dr. Gerstmann came in December, the Jews 
immediately began to break thi’ough it; another 
herem was pronounced,! but in vain—no one re¬ 
garded it; and Rabbi Israel refus^ to pro¬ 
nounce it, saying thatie would not be the cause 
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of hindering his poor sick brethren from going 
to be healed^*' This interesting fact shews 
the inmense value of the Medical Missionary. 
But, in the midst of’his work, the result of^ 
which promised to be sa valuable, Dr. Gerst- 
mann was cut off. His place w^ supplied, at 
the time of the settlement oJ Bishop Alexander 
in Jerusalem, by Dr. Macgowan, whb is now 
zealously prosecuting his arduous and self-, 
denying vocation amongst the poor teinints of 
the Holy City. The latest accounts diew that 
he is fully established in their confidence and 
esteem ; and he himself states that his profes¬ 
sional character has placed him on such a 
footing of intimacy with them, as enables him 
to become acquainted with their habits, opinions^ 
and mode of life, to an extent wholly unattain¬ 
able in any other way. Very ^rong testi¬ 
mony has of late years been borne Jiy mai^’’ 

_ ' ■ 

travellers to the great efficiency M Dr. Mac- 
gowan’s Missionary Hospital. 

The following^is Dr. Macgowan’S; own account 
of the materiel and service of the hospital;— 

“ The edifice was constructed Wmost anew 
from an old dilapidated building, and has been 
rendered fit, though wiin much ^ expense, to 
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answer the purposes of its present destination. 
It contains two large wards of ^jiglit and ten 
beds each, and three smaller ones of ten beds, 
• besides a smaller one of two, making in all 
thirty beds. Attached are kitchen, wash-house, 
baking-house, etc. The servants of the esta¬ 
blishment are four nurses, two men and two 
/ 

woinen—a cook and kitchen-maid, a porter and 
baker,'and an errand-boy—^nine servants in all. 
The officers, a physician, a surgeon, an apothe¬ 
cary or dispenser and assistant, an almoner or 
steward—five in all. The patients are pro¬ 
vided with linen and dresses during their stay 
in the hospital; and, on their leaving, receive a 
small 'sum in money, or an article of dress from 
& separate charitable fund. Family prayers in 
Ifebrew are said every morning in the hospital; 
and a copy of the Holy Scriptures in the same 
Itj-uguage^is placed by the bedside of each patient, 
which is offered for his acceptance on his leaving 
the establishment. 

“ The number of patients annually admitted 
into the hospital amounts to from 360 to 400, 
and that of out-patients to from 6000 to .7000. 

“The dispensary in an. adjoining 

house, where also reside the dispenser and his 
assistant. 
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“ The exi>enditurc of the hospital, exclusive 
of the salaries *of the officers, amounts to about 
£500 per annum. 

“ The accommodations for the patients and • 
the service of the house rfire equal to those of 
our English hospitals in every respept. But you 
may easily believe that this effective^ working 
of the establishment has not been acwiinplished 
without great difficulty and pains in a •country, 
like this, in which the habits of the natives are 
so contrary to order, regularity, and cleanliness. 
AVe have had much also to contend with in the 
strong prejudices of the Jews themselves to 
receiving relief of this peculiar domestic charac¬ 
ter from Cliristiaiis; and these prejudice*s ai*e 
more inveterate in Jerusalem than in any other* 
part of the world. Excommunications havp 
followed each other without number against 
those of their own people who should pross th^ 
threshold of our hospital; but, though these 
interdictions have, for a time, deteired patients 
from applying for relief, yet their feffect has at 
length proved unavailing^ and t&y are now 
laid aside as worse than useless. 

“ Upon the whole, I May say khat it has 
pleased the Lord to bless *our efforts far beyond 
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our poor deserts and most sanguine expectations. 
Our hospital has been rendered a real blessing 
to the poor sick outcasts of Israel, not only in 
• relieving their bodily ailments, but in opening 
their hearts to the warmth of Cliristian love, 
which has syippathized with their sufferings, and 
poured oil and wine into their wounds. That 
a few shddd look upon the Christian as a friend 
, and brother is a great result; it is the best and 
surest,preparation to his receiving the blessed 
truths of the Gospel.” 

At a public meeting in London in 1852, 
Lord Claude Hamilton, in speaking of the mis¬ 
sion hospital at Jerusalem, said—“ The success 
which* has attended our efforts in connection with 
Vhis institution is greater than we had any right 
tp look for. Gradually, the opposition and 
repugnance exhibited towards it on its first esta- 
yishmenf have faded away. I think any one 
who remembers the amount of opposition Dr. 
Maegowan met with in carrying out that insti¬ 
tution, the prejudice he had to contend against, 
and considers what God has now done,— how’ 

I 

He has made the institution, despite the pre¬ 
cautions taken, to become a means, not only of 
healing the bodily stfiTerings of the inhabitants 
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of Jerusalem, but of ministering to their soul’s 
health,—^how he has turned the arts and machi¬ 
nations of man to contribute ^o the glory of His 
holy name, and brought those who were most 
bitter in their hostility, even the Eabbis, to recog- 
ni;:c the services of Dr. Macgowaji, and bless 
him for them;—any one wlTo considers these 
things must acknowledge that lhis*is nf^tvcllous 
in our eyes, and will bo sure that4t is the* Cord’s 


doing.” 

I have been favoured with an account of a 
visit paid to this interesting hospital, during the 
last summer, by one of your own number, Mr. 
Alexander G. Duff. An extract will, I am sure, 
gratify as well as instruct you. 

‘‘ It affords me much pleasure, in compliance 
with your request, to state briefly my impressions, 
of the Mission Hospital at Jerusaleia^ 

From the first establishment of the Jjondon# 
Society’'! Mission, the necessity for such an 
institution was felt to he urgent. I The Jews 
are nowhere so difficult of access in their 
own metropolis. . There Rabbinism reignsr tri¬ 
umphant ; and all the Jews being supported by 
contributions from Europe,# distribt|bed by the 
Rabbis, these latter exercise*unlimit^ sway over 
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the mass of the Jewish population, lender 
these circumstances, the erection of an hospital 

for the gratuitouSfctreatment of their sick seemed 

( 

to offer the only certain medium for the com¬ 
munication of Chiastian truth. Accordingly, 
in 1842, Dr. Macgowan, having been appointed, 
physician to the mission and superintendent of 
the hospital, accompanied Bishop Gobat to the 
Holy City, a^d commenced his philanthropic 
laboi>rs. 


‘‘ Having resided with Dr. Macgowan during a 
recent visit to Jerusalem, 1 enjoyed ample 
opportunity of examining into the nature and 
working of the Mission Hospital. It is a plain 
unpretending erection situated on Mount Zion, 
on the we>stern aspect of the city, and in close 
proximity to the physician’s dwelling house. 
Of beds, it numbers thirty, and they are genc- 
* rally fuHy occupied. These are distributed nearly 
equally over the upper and lower storeys, the 
former being devoted to females, the latter to 
males. The nurses seemed uniformly civil and 
attentive, and Dr. Macgowan appeared thoroughly 
satisfied with their c6nduct. Those at' present 
officiating in that capacity are, I believe; natives 
of Switzerland. Attached to the hospital is an 
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excellent dispensary and armamentarium. The 
former is supplied with medicines obtained direct 
from London, and is conductod by an able as* 
sistant, under the immediate superintendence of 
Dr. Macgowan. The assortment of instruments 
placed at the disposal of the physician is most 
complete, and furnished from the warehouses of 
the first European makers. I must no#\)mit to 
mention the unexceptionable cteanliness * and 
symmetry of the culinary department >—in 
short, from the last-named upwards, everytliing 
is admirably conducted, and bears the impress 
of a most efficient regulating mind. 

“By the bedside of each hospital inmate is 
placed a copy of the Holy Scriptures; so that, 
although direct interference with their ancestral 
faith is not permitted, the all-important truths of, 
Christianity are thus brought indir^gtly before 
them. The patients consist principafiy o£ Jews ;• 
the Mahommedans exhibiting a strc^g aversion 
to have any dealings with despised ^d forsaken 
Israel. 

* 

“ Havmg accompanied Dr. Macgi^wan in his 
hospital rounds, I am enabled tolrecord the 
thorough familiarity with thn practicfil details of 
his profession manifested a{ the bedside of his 
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patients. To his accomplishments as a physician, 
Dr. MaegOTOn adds the highest qualities that 
can addtn a^hi’istian and a gentleman. Mild, 
yet firm iri his deportment, he inspires confidence 
into the minds of .those who place themselves 
under his professional care ; and from all 1 could 
learn, he is universally respected and beloved. 

“ In' addition to the superintendence of the 
Missioti Hospital, Dr. Maegowan has an extensive 
out-door practice among the Jewish population. 
This is another most important mean towards 
the same glorious end. 

“In conclusion,! cannot but record the intense 
satisfaction affordtid to my father and myself 
by our visit to Jerusalem, and stay under Dr. 
Maegowan’s roof.” * 

Besides the American physicians, already 


* “ Dj^. Macgowjin received, not long ago, a visit from the 
chief Babbi, and several of the other Kabbis, to thunk him for 
all the good he does to Israel. Some of these Kabbis were once 
among bis bitterest enemies. Gladdening, too, are the official 
reports of the number of those wlio hjive received help, either 
from Dr. Maegowan himself, or from his assistant, Mr. E. 

r 

Caiman. Not less than 45 ^ patients have been treated in the 
hospital daring the past year (1851); 5113 have been out¬ 
patients, relieved at tbe^ establishment; and 2713 patients 
have been visited at their own dwollings." 
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mentioned, as having been sent to Jerasalem as 
missionaries, Drs. De Forest and Dyck were 
sent, the one to Beyroiit, the otheFto Jfbeili, in 
Mount Lebanon, about tvVenty years ago, by the 
American Board. At alatar period. Dr, Paul¬ 
ding settled in Damascus. The services of these 
devoted missionajjes, still in the field, have been 
acknowledged as of no small value.*^ They 
have been successful in communicating •much 
sound medical knowledge t% some of the»very 
intellectual people among whom they labour. A 
few of these have come to Britain, and have 
passed through complete courses of medical 
study. Assaad Jacoob Kayat is one. He 
distinguished himself very much during *the 
educational career which he passed at Cambridge 
and iu London ; and, at its close, was presented • 
by the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
not only with their diploma, but with a^pecial • 
gift in the form of copies of all the publications 
issued by the College, as a mark of their esteem 
and good wishes. , He was further l^noured by 
receiving the appointment of British^ Consul at 
Jaffa, where he now resides, practig|ng gratui¬ 
tously amongst the poor, and supporfing himself 
by farming and merchandise. He.f opens his 
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house for divine worship, according to the Pro¬ 
testant rite^every Sabbath. 

Before h^ft Britain, Assaad Kayat published 

I ' 

an interesting book, entitled a “Voice from 
Lebanon,” which consisted mainly of an appeal 
to the Christians of Great Britain on behalf of 
the comparatively neglected aij^ degraded Chris¬ 
tians 0 /Syria. This book contained also strong 
testimony in favour of the working of medical 
missions in the ®ast. A similar work was 
published two years ago, under the title of 
“ The TMsth and the Cedar of Lebanon," by 
" Habeeb Risk Allah, also a Syrian, who passed 
through a complete course of medical education 
in London, and returned to the East, where he 
is now in the medical service of the Sultan’s 
. army. 

Another Sjudan, educated by the American 
< missionaries in medicine, has of late years 
done raucli good amongst his countrymen. I 
mean Mr. John Wortabet of Hasbeia, a brother 
of Mr. Gregory Wortabet,. who visited this 
country eighteen nionths ago, and st$3rtled us by 
his fervid eloquence.* Mr. John Wortabet has 
never been out of B^yria, but has made, it is said, 
astonishing progress in the acquisition of Euro- 
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pean science. \le is now pastor of a church at 
Hasboia, but labours much as a medical mis¬ 
sionary. In a letter which I recAved^from Mr. 
Wortabet last year, he remarked— • 

“ While, undoubtedly, the preaching of the 
glad tidings of salvation by Clirist alone is the 
primary and principal hunian means in the 
conversion of sinners, the acting ojit of the 
benevolent spirit of the Gospel^by the jnedical 
inissionary, and the private instruction and con- * 
versation on this great subject, for which the 
missionary physician, of all others, has the best 
opportunities, are very important helps. So 
far as I have observed, the physkdan has the 
readiest ear; and, in alluding to the disejises of 
the body, he has frequent opportunities to si)eali 
of the great disease of the soul, and of tlie sure 
remedy in the blood of Jesus; and, if he is 
faithful, the Gospel will turn out,* as often as 
sovereign grace orders, to be the power of God 
unto salvation.” 

We can point to few more striking instances 
of the advantage of combining the practice of 
medicine with the prcaclyng of the Gospel, than 
what occurred a few years pgo at Madeira, under 
the miiiistiy of Dr. Robert Kidley. This 
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gentleman studied medicine and graduated at 
Glasgow. In the midst of a gay and thought¬ 
less career, he Vas an’ested through the effectual 
j preaching of the cross, and constrained to devote 
himself entirely to CJirist’s service in the field 
of missions. He ofiered himself to the London 
Missionary Society^ and was accepted, with the. 
view of hejng Sent to China. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Kalley sipkenedjaand was advised to spend some 
time in Madeira, . Being in independent circum¬ 
stances, Dr. Kalley resigned his connection with 
tlie Missionary Society and accompanied his wife 
to Madeira. This was in 1839. Having soon 
made himself master of the Portuguese language, 
he opened a dispensary for the sick poor, which 
, v’-as resorted to by persona from all parts of the 
island. Dr. Kalley read the Holy Scriptures to 
the assembled patients, and distributed copies of 
them in Portuguese; many purchased bibles for 
themselves. In the course of two or tliree years, 
a considerable effect was produced on the minds 
of many previously bigoted Komanists; crowds 
of them came to hear Dr. Kalley -expound the 
Scriptures in his own house and garden; and he 
was frequently invited to go to considerable 
distances in the interior, where he was encouraged 
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to proclaim the Gospel in public places, and 
eagerly listened to by large numbers of persons. 
He literally went from village to village, minis¬ 
tering to the sick as a’physician, and pointing 
all with whom he came into contact to the only 
medicine provided for the healing of the soul’s 
diseases. When it was obvious that many 
persons were beginning to question tfte infalli¬ 
bility of Rome, and were disposed to acCcpt as^ 
of infinite importance the simple trutlij^ of the 
Gospel, the priesthood was roused, and incited 
the public authorities to institute proceedings 
against Dr. Kalley, which ended in his incarcer¬ 
ation on a charge of “ blas])hemy, and abetting 
heresy and apostasy.” Through the interfer- 
ciK*(i of the British Government, Dr. Kalley wa8 
set at liberty in the beginning of 1844. Soqjn 
after, in his reply to a letter of sympathy which 
had been sent to him during liiS impysonmcijt 
by the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, he 
wrote thus:— 

“The medical servant of the Lord Jesus enjoys 
many advantages in his service. After having 
experienced the benefit o4‘ the physfciaii’s advice, 
with regard to bodily ailiiieiitKS, and been per¬ 
suaded of the sincerity ortiis desire to do them 
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good, men listen with deep attention to his 
counsels respecting the soul; and it often happens 
that the mask under which they hide themselves 
hrom others is laid aside ’before him. He has a 
better opportunity thq.n other.men for ascertain¬ 
ing the true state of the heart, and enforcing 
with power appropriate truths. ”—“ The cure 
of the body is as much the work of God as is the 
resurrection of the soul. Of both, He ought to 
have ajl the honour, for He alone can achieve 

I 

them; but in hoth He employs human instru¬ 
mentality. In both, men are responsible for 
what they do, and for what they neglect to do; 
and in hotli^ the instrument may participate in 
the joj^ of his Lord.” 

t Take these words as the sincere utterance of 
ap experienced labourer, who had well counted 
the cost of the service to which he had devoted 

f 

l^imself, ^nd WllC had suffered, even in the way 
of bonds, reproach for liis Master’s sake, and 
you will find them very impressive, as wcU as 
interesting. Once more at liberty. Dr. K alley 
resumed both his medical and his evangelistic 
labours, under the belief that he did not there¬ 
by contravene any law of Portugal. But he 
was soon made to feel that a powerful enemy 
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was at work against him. Some of the converts 
wore apprehended and condemned. Dr. Kalley 
himself was pointed at as, meriting public ob¬ 
loquy, and was threatened with peftonal violence 
by the mob; he failed tg obtain the protection 
of the British authorities; and, to save his life, 
he was obliged to flee from tlie island clandes¬ 
tinely. But, notwithstanding* alLHliese un¬ 
toward events, the good seed sown •by Dr. 

• 

Kalley took root and yielded miiyh fruit. 
Several hundred (800) persons threw off the 
yoke of Rome ; and found the means of having 
themselves transported, first to Trinidad, and 
ultimately to the valley of the Mississippi, 
where they found that liberty to worship God 
according tc» the dictates of their own enlightened 
consciences, which was denied them in t^eir 
native island. 

This work at Madeira hai^^l l^en de^g- 
nated “ The greatest fact of mo(Jem missions.” 
Dr. Kalloy’s own simple statement of the part 

he was honoured to take in it w^ as follows :— 

? 

“ Gratuitous medical ^aid induced many to 
visit me, and cxperienje of bendSts which they 
prized led them to regard me as 4 friend. While 
conversing with them about the diseases of their 
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bodies, and the remedies which t^iey were to 
employ, it required little eflfort to turn their 
attention to the soul, the physician, the remedy, 
,and the result, and thus they listened with less 
prejudice than they wguld probably have done 
in other circumstances.” 

I am happy to be able to add, that Dr. Kalley, 
after haviAg been usefully employed for some 
years in Malta and in Palestine, and having 
visited Ijie Madeira refugees at Illinois, has 
recently settled in South America, where he has 
found a field of labour in which he can avail 
himself to the full of his acquaintance with the 
Portuguese language. 

^ Thei^e are few circumstances in thehistory 
ni Christian missions more remarkable than the 
zeal and success with which our American 
brethren have carried their evangelistic labours 
inljo some ^f tlW^ most inaccessible regions of 
the old-world. In places obviously much more 
within tlic rcacli of British Christians, the mis¬ 
sionary societies of the United States have had 
flourishing missions fcr paiiy years. And in not 
a few of these, the pioneters, and even the most 
useful agents,- have been physicians. But it is 
especially in the mountainous wilds of Kurdistan 
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that the medical missionaries have distinguished 
themselves. Having commenced a mission to 
the remarkable people inhabiting the^ central 
region of that territory, the Nestorians, the* 
American Board soon saiv the desirableness of 
having a medical missionary as one of the staff. 
Dr. Asahel Grant was led to offer his services. 
He had been for some years settlecJbi medical 
practice at Utica. It was on the oscasion of 
an annual meeting of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions being held at 
Utica in October 1834, that Dr. Grant was first 
led seriously to entertain the idea of devoting 
himself to missionary work. He then learned 
that the Board had, for many montSs pre¬ 
viously, sought in vain for a physician to jom* 
the Nestorian Mission ; and he was constrained 
to put to himself the question, ‘‘Is it my duty 
to go Letters addressed fffms mother a^d 
sister remain, which prove how deeply exercised 
his mind was, while deliberating oii the important 
step he was about to take. “ I have solemnly 
vowed,” he said, “ in the. presence of men and 
angels, that I will conL<?crate myself and all I 
have to the Lord; and Ldare not go from that 
altar, to stand Impeached before an assembled 
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world of having been an unfaithful steward, of 
having loved the world more than God—^more 
than the souls of my dying fellow-men,’’ 

® In a paper, written an'd published two years 
after lie had entered upon his work in Kurdis¬ 
tan, Dr. Grant gave the following abstract of 
the reasoning whicfi led him to decide upon 
devoting himself to missionary service :— 

“ Aiii •! most meeded at home, or in foreign 
lands, to promote the groat work of the world’s 
conversion ? ifero, I have many opportunities 
to relieve a great amount of human suffering, 
and perhaps to save valuable lives. But, were 
I gone, other physicians might do it as well, 
hi the missionary field, I may relieve a hundred- 
“fold greater amount of human misery, and per¬ 
haps be instrumental in saving the lives of some 
of our missionaries, which are of inestimable 
v^lue to *the OLurch and the heathen world 
—and that, too, when no one else would do it. 

“ In the practice of my profession here, I 
have many opportunities for recommending the 
religion of Jesus, ai^d advancing his cause. 
But what are these in» comparison with those 
in Mohammedan orcheathen lands, where I 
may be the only spiritual guide to thousands 
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who could never be readied by another mis¬ 
sionary ? 

“ If I remain here, and my business continues 
to prosper, I can give* liberally to'the support 
of missions, and may laboyur for the heathen by 
proxy. But money will never ^ do the work 
alone; and labourers —especially those from the 
medical profession—^are not to Be foiihd in any 
thing like adequate numbers, •while liifire are^ 
millions of wealth in the Church. , 

“ As an office-bearer in a large and influential 
church, and in various religious and benevolent 
societies, I have opportunities to exert an im¬ 
portant influence; and many of my brethren 
think 1 ought not to leave such a field ctf use - 
fulness for one of uncertainty. But do I nCi; * 
know that those churches which send foijh 
the most labourers, and do most for the heathen, 
arc most blessed by the Spirit ? Ai^ 

can 1 not do most for Christian bim^volence at 
home, by going forth to labour amongst those 
who are sitting in darkness ? ^ 

“ But there are other Jies whic|i cling close 
around the heart, and entwine with the ten- 
derest feelings of naturej; and hqw shall they 
be severed ? How shall* my parents, in their 
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declining years, give the last parting hand to 
their son ? How shall my sister and brothers 
say farewell to the companion of their child- 
hood and youth? Nay more, how shall Heave 
my twp- little sons^ in this cold unfriendly 
world ?, So‘fer as mere feeling is concerned in 
these questions, although it may penetrate the 
deepest recesses of the soul, it should never 
turn tlieh Christiftn from the path of duty. My 
parents are not dependent upon me; ray be¬ 
coming a missionary may be the greatest bless¬ 
ing to my brothers and sister; and what can I 
do for my children, which will not be done if I 
am gone ? The only intrinsic good which can 
be dolie for a child, is to pr(‘pai-e him for the 
» l^catest usefulness in this world, and the en- 
jgyment of God in heaven. For this, the means 
and the agents can be provided, and, super- 
^dded, will b^‘parent’s example, to turn their 
attention to the great Avork, which it will ever 
be his most earnest prayer that they may be 
qualified to enter. If God calls me to leave 
them for his servipe, he will take care of 
them.” o 

Such was the spirit in which Dr. Grant 
counted the cost of devoting himself to mission 
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work. And his career corresponded with his 
entrance upon it. In the midst of great diffi¬ 
culties and great trials, Dr. Grant was enabled 
to persevere, and was honoured to do much 
good. “Behold him,” wrote Dr. Maegowan, 

(now of Ningpo), in 1842, “ armed only with 

^ • 

his needle for the removal of cataract, forcing 
mountain passes, and, amidst *fero«ibus war¬ 
riors, winning his way to *heir liccfes and 
their hearts. On account of his professional 
skill, he was enabled to traverse in safety 
regions heretofore untrodden by civilized man; 
where inevitable death met the ordinary tra¬ 
veller, and in whose defiles an army would 
perish in attempting to effect a forcible er- 
trancc.” * 

Did time permit, I might give you particu¬ 
lars of the labours of other medical missionaries, 
both American and British, -./uO lit^^^e, witlun 
the last twenty years, in various parts of tiie 
world, done good service in the work of evaii- 


* An adniirablo'memoir of Dr. Grrant, who died in 1844, 
has been published by Ihe Kev. '!AomaB Lafiric, and reprinted 
in this city, as one of the volnlncs of the “‘^Tiresidc Jjibrarv,” 
by Johnstone and Hunter. 
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goEzation. Ward in Ceylon, Scudder in Madras, 
Bradley at Baiikok in Siam, Wright in Oroo- 
miah, Azariah Smith at Moznl, Baldwin, James 
Smith, and Andrews in' the Sandwich Islands, 
have all been enabled to persevere, and to exer¬ 
cise their gifts of healing for the good of many. 
Chiefly because he was a native of Edinburgh, 
and but'recently a pupil at this University, 
would 1 ad vert more particularly to the late 
Rev. Charles Leitch, whose early death we are 
still mourning, Mr. Leitch applied himself 
assiduously to the study of medicine here and 
at Glasgow, at the same time that he pursued 
a theological course. He was licensed by the 
faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
r ilrias accepted of as an agent of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and was sent in 1851 to Ne- 
yoor, S. TrAvancore, South India, where he 
entered, vpth*tefc.^greatest energy and self-denial, 
oh the work of a medical missionary. His 
associates in the mission were much struck by 
the zeal and success with which he prosecuted 
his labours, and looke^fi forward with hope to a 

I I 

career of great usefulness. But it pleased God 
to make that career short one. Mr. Leitch 
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was, in August last year, drowned while bathing, 
ere ho had completed the second year of hia 
residence in India. Within the first year, he 
treated 5318 persons ■ at his disjfensary. Ho 
stated his own firm belief to be, that the 
mission-dispensary was productive of moral 
results, and that it was* truly auxiliary to 
the higher forms of Christian* aggacy. Mr. 
Leitch possessed no ordinaiy qualifications for 
the sphere which he was led to choose. His 
bereaved associates in the mission thus wrote 
after his death:— 

“ From what we witnessed during the time 
Mr. Leitch was carrying on his labours, and 
from what we have since seen, we are albdecp^ 
convinced that a medical missionary, devotiqg^ 
himself as such, with kindness to the suffering, 
and with constant piety towards God, has very 
great advantages over a missiopr.ij'^ot medically 
qualified. In his medical capacity he can cS)- 
tain an introduction where, as a missionary, he 
would meet with repulse; and in times when 
the spirit is softened by affliction^ he is allowed 
to direct thb mind to .^hc greats Physician of * 
souls.” And another Ijrother i]^issionary said 
of him—“ I knew none, ^hose prospects of use- 
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iiilness compared with his. I have often thought 
that he was almost a perfect missionary.” * 

1 wished to have ^oken to you also of others, 
. such as Wiiliams, who -perished at Tierra del 
Fuego, and of Bettelheim, who has laboured for 
several years at Loo Choo, with no small success. 

Further, I desired to advert to the formation 
of the Chmese Evangelization Society of London, 
which kitends to,, employ medical men chiefly as 
its agents, and which has already three in the 
field. And, as subsidiary to the cause which vre 
advocate, I wished to have mentioned some par¬ 
ticulars regarding the objects and constitution 
of the Christian Medical Association of London, 
which has the spiritual good of medical students 
, dgpecially in view. 

But I must hasten to conclude. By such a 
retrospect as' I have set before you, we are re¬ 
minded of the responsibility laid upon us in 
hiving access to, and influence over, the minds 
of our fellow-men in the most critical circum¬ 
stances of their existence ; and of the import¬ 
ance of endeavouring to avail ourselves of these 

* Since this lecture was delivered, a remarkably interesting 
memoir of Mr. Lcitch, by thedKev. Dr. Smith, of Biggar, has 
been published by Messrs. Oliphant of this city. 
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occasions to employ that influence for their good 
in a spiritual point of view. All of us are apt 
to forget that the fellow-creatures who come 
under our professional care possess’a compound 
being—that there is an immortal spirit, as well 
as a body, in every patient that presents himself. 
We ought not to forget this*; we’ought not, at 
any time, to be indifferent to ft; Ijiat we are 
both forgetful and indifferent, «in over-varying 
measure, is at once a proof of the moral obli¬ 
quity of OTir fallen nature, and a cogent reason 
for our seizing upon all fitting opportunities to 
provoke one another to consider what our duty 
in this matter is, and to endeavour to do it as 
in the sight of Him who will one day cal us to 
give account of our stewardship. Certainlj|, 
no ti'ue Christian engaged in tlie practice of 
medicine can be habitually, or for any consider¬ 
able time, neglectful of the |;pirifual interests 
of his patients; the love of Christ constrains 
him to seek for their good in the highest sense. 
But even the most zealous an4 considerate 
amongst Christian medical .menl will be the 
most ready ft) acknowledge their h^ed of such 
provocatives to faithfulnegs and d^igence in the 
exercise of the gifts that are given to them, as 
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such meetings as the present arc fitted^ and (in 
part) intended to supply. 

The same, we are persuaded, may he asserted 
of the medidal student wlio has been privileged 
to receive the Gospel, into his heart. He hails 
with thankfulness all opportunities of having 
himself roused to give more earnest heed to 
the thiiigs,.that concern his eternal peace, and 
to those whereby he may edify his brother.” 

We humbly trust, therefore, that, wdth the 
needed blessing from above, our meetings will 
prove both acceptable and useful to all who 
care for these things, both old and young. 

And, should w’e be favoured with the cora- 
j^ny of some who have not hitherto felt any 
. interest in Gospel truth, or in the missionary 
enterprise, we would take the liberty of beseech¬ 
ing them to 'apply themselves earnestly to the 
prayerful study of the Holy Scriptures, that 
they may learn for themselves whether these 
things be so. 

Novo is the time. We are here to endeavour 
to assure ym that knowledge of the way of sal¬ 
vation throilgh Christ Jesus is the best of all 
knowledge; that it is^ source of internal j^eace 
and joy, such as nothing else we have heard of 
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can give on this side the grave, and such as 
nothing in the world can take away; that in 
all the temptations, hardslijps, difficulties, and 
son-ows of life, it is aslight in tlie darkness,” 
a harbour in the storm, bread to the hungrj'-, 
and deliverance to the captive. We would urge 
you to seek to attain this knowledge for your¬ 
selves without any delay. Who aiaongst you 
is not at this moment ready to admit that he^ 
feels the need of some such guiding-star Jbr life'? 
The priceless boon is offered freely to all. 

“Ash and ye shall receive'^ Persevere in 
prayer for the guidance of tlre^Holy Spirit, that, 
being yourself led into all truth, you may have 
understanding of the spiritual necessities df yout 
patients, and be qualified to counsel and . 
comfort them as occasions offer. You mugt, 
however, be prepared to meet with many, and 
to hear of more, even distinguished numbers of 
our profession, who do not regard it as either 
a duty or a privilege to interest ^emselves in 
the moral or spiritual condition of their patients. 
They think they have done all th^t is required 
of them whell they have determin^ tlie nature 
of the disease under whic}\ the sicli man labours, 
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and have efficiently carried out'the proper treat¬ 
ment. It may be that the disease with which 
the patient is affected has had its origin in some 
error of cdhduct, unquestionably indicative of 
the existence of moral evil, such as is corrigible 
under the sanctifying influences which the Bible 

t 

tells us of, and such as the patient might bo 
helped to, coii'tend against by the earnestly 
expressed wamrng, or friendly counsel of his 
medical attendant (who, perhaps, is the only 
person conversant with the circumstances of the 
case), but he has nothing to say ; it is not his 
business to take pj^iount of his patient’s state of 
mind, or of his habits dependent upon that; 
he is 'iiot his brother’s conscience-keeper; let 
^lim seek his s^^iritual counsellor, if he will; 
but, alas, the probability is, that he will not; 
and so, the'precious opportunity of doing good, 
in the best sense.of the word, passes away unim¬ 
proved. We earnestly hope and pray that you, 
may be preserved from the evil of adopting siuih 
views. Be assured, at all events, tliat a large 
proportion of tlie^ people of this country now 
desire and fexpect to figd their medical advisers 
living under the habitual influence of Christian 
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truth, and able intelligentl^ to confer with them 
on spiritual subjects. 

“No intelligent physician,”* saysDr. Tweedie, 
“ can practise for a single paonth, without hav¬ 
ing the connection between sin* and disease^ 
forced upon his notice. He may be too -^ought- 
less to attend to it, or too gross to think of it 
at all; but whether he think of it or not, the 
fact is unquestionable—there is a aecessary, a 
divinely-appointed connection betwepli crime 
and disease. The bloated drunkard, ^and the 
wasted debauchee, the premature death of many 
a youth, the madness of many a maniac, all pro¬ 
claim the beneficent decree^ God, that suffer¬ 
ing shall follow sin. Now, can it be rational 
for men to be daily cognizant of that coniSectioM, 
and do nothing to counteract it ? Maintainirg, 
a daily conflict with pain, shall they ignore^its 
origin ? Are they benevolent or merciful, who 
assail the bodily disease, but jieglect Jbhe divine 
antidote for the soul? Nay, am I not con¬ 
spiring against the immortality self-deluded 
man, if I know a cure for that mortal ailment 

-----j- 

* “ ALhdp to the Path." Edini 1863. 
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which has seized on 'the very vitals of his being, 
and yet hide it from his view ? Rather let me 
press it kindly on his notice; and that I may 
learn to do so with tenderness and tact, let me 
^mako sure that it has attracted my own, that 
my soul is illumined by its radiance, and ani¬ 
mated by its hopes.” 
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